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C.N. BALANCING BIRD INSIDE 


The Oxford Crew at Work 



The Eoat Race does not take place until April 12, but both crews have been hard at work 
for many weeks. Here we see the Oxford crew rowing on the Isis at Nuneham Courtney. 


THE SAD PLIGHT OF 
ALFRED’S COUNTRY 

FLOODS ROUND THE ISLE 
OF ATHELNEY 

What Has Happened and 
What May Happen Again 

SCENES ON ENGLAND’S LAST 
BATTLEFIELD 

On that sunken plain of the West 
Country, near Bridgwater in Somerset, 
where Alfred wrote one page of English 
history and the Battle of Sedgemoor 
closed another the floods have long been 
out. The plight of those' who lived there 
by the sluggish River Tone became in 
the first months : of this year almost a 
national calamity. 

■ Above the floods the Isle of Athelncy, 
that little knoll where the greatest of 
o.ur Saxon Icings took refuge in the hour 
of adversity, looked over a waste of 
waters such as Alfred could hardly 
have ever behold. In his day the land 
was sedgy and marshy, as parts of the 
Thames Valley were, but the winter 
floods,were nowhere banked up and dis¬ 
persed themselves easily over the low 
plain, its meres and, its shallows. 

Athelney and Ely 

It was then a land where the fens were 
as marked as in that stronghold where, 
in the shadow of another isle, the Isle of 
■Ely, Hereward the Wake held out so 
long. The bittern and the wild swan 
flew over the reeds, curlews and tern and 
wild cluck swam among them. 

But that imagined scene was very 
different from that of the flooded Land 
of Athelney when the River Tone burst 
its banks. The embankment held back 
waters which till a few centuries ago 
could, when the need arose, spread over 
the country till their force was spent in 
muddy estuaries beyond , Bridgwater in 
the. .shallows of the Bristol Channel. 
This winter they burst through the gaps 
in tlie banks of the River Tone and 
poured into orchards and fields and 
cottage gardens and farmyards. 

Where the Fields Had Been 

From the railway line which runs from 
Taunton the floods seemed to stretch 
endlessly. , Among them, seen from a 
church tower, the banks of the river 
emerged above the Water, marking its 
course, but tlie hedges served no other 
purpose than to show where fields had 
been, and the willows and the elms were 
nothing but gloomy witnesses of watery 
misfortune.. : 

If trees and fields only had been sub¬ 
merged the disaster could have been 
borne, but the slow torrent invaded the 
old village of Athelney, lapping the first- 
storey windows of cottages and sweeping 
through the other village of Stan Moor 
like the Severn bore. 

These villages were not the only ones 
marooned in the first wild burst of the 
flood. Eyng and Stathe were all but 


isolated, Stoke St. Gregory stood above 
the invasion, but with every rise of the 
river and with every new downpour of 
rain the water on Baltmore and Curry- 
more would rise higher. 

Those were the circumstances of the 
first flood. Steps were taken to help the 
distressed and homeless villagers of 
Athelney and Stan Moor. The river 
banks, where broken, were dammed 
with sandbags, and boats came down the 
Tone laden with rushes and withies to 
repair the gaps. 

The town of Bridgwater took a hand 
in the relief work, and when the rain 
seemed to have ceased some two months 
ago the brave people of Athelney began 
to return to their crumbling homes, 
hoping that the worst was over and that 
the recurrence of a flood such as had not 
been known for three centuries would be 
spared them in their lifetime. 

That was not to be. The River Tone 
rose again, and through the imperfectly 
mended gaps again poured through. Many 
remedies were suggested, some desperate, 
some temporary. Bridgwater set aside 
funds for putting the unemployed to the 


task of repairing the banks of the Tone. 
Others, when the flood was at its worst, 
suggested cutting the dykes of this flat 
land of Somerset so that the flood waters 
might pour away into another river. 

This was not unnaturally regarded as 
a desperate remedy which might prove 
worse than the original evil. Meanwhile 
the villagers of the Land of Alfred looked 
on at their ruined houses with gloomy 
eyes and derived little comfort from the 
suggestion that they had contributed 
to their own misfortune by bringing their 
homes and gardens too near the treacher¬ 
ous Tone. 

The broad facts remained that a huge 
area of the West Country was flooded 
through no fault of its own, that, though 
such a disaster must by the nature of 
things be uncommon, it may occur 
again, and that the proper remedy is to 
take the whole system of rivers and dykes 
in hand, making suitable provisions for 
retaining and lowering the water level 
and safeguarding the waters and the 
lands, as was done in East Anglia for 
the River Ouse and its fenland. 

Pictures on page 7 


THE ROAD CHARTER 

GOVERNMENT’S GREAT 
BILL 

The Ordered Use of I he 
King’s Highway 

NO MORE JOY RIDING 

" A great charter for the ordered use 
of the King’s highway ” is the name given 
by the Minister of Transport to the 
measure now before Parliament known 
as the Road Traffic Bill. 

The Bill is in five parts, with ov * a 
hundred, clauses, and covers ninety 
pages of print. It has already been 
through the House of Lords, but will 
have to go back there when the Commons 
have done with it, for the Lords struck 
out Part Five and the Commons have 
put it back again. 

Penalties for Careless Driving 

C.N. readers know the main provi¬ 
sions' of the Bill. Part One abolishes the 
speed limit but imposes punishments 
for careless driving and, much more 
severe, for dangerous driving. Except 
for heavy motors, which it must always 
be dangerous to drive . at more than 
thirty miles an hour, that speed limit 
is substituted for the old one of twenty 
miles. Physically unfit people will' 
not be granted driving licences, and 
young people must be 16 instead of 
14 before they may drive any motor- 
vehicle. Pillion riders must ride 
astride. Stealing cars for " joy riding ” 
becomes punishable at last. 

Part Two requires motorists to insure 
so that there shall be money to pay 
compensation for deaths or injuries 
they may cause on the road, and Pqrt 
Three gives authority for the setting-up 
of a national code of rules of the road for 
both vehicles and foot traffic, including 
road signals. 

New Licensing Authorities 

Part Four sets up twelve district 
licensing authorities in place of the 1300 
local authorities at present in control of 
public motor-transport services; while 
in place of Part Five, which the Lords 
struck out, a separate Bill (called the 
Omnibuses Bill, which tlie Commons 
have already read a second time) has been 
put into the Road Traffic Bill by the 
Commons. This puts local authorities 
on the same footing, as private com¬ 
panies in competing for the right to run 
their buses in areas outside their own 
boundaries. 

The Bill simply carries out the recom¬ 
mendations of the Royal Commission 
on the subject, and apart from the 
omnibuses section it would have been 
introduced pretty much as it stands by 
the last Government if it had not been 
busy with other things. The present 
Government is busy too, but it thinks 
the Road Charter too important to be 
delayed any longer, and the C.N. agrees 
with it. The Bill should go through 
quickly as an agreed measure. 
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THE PAIN .OF A 
BATTLE LONG AGO 

A Hero Who Never Lost It 

WHAT HAPPENED AT 
RORKE’S DRIFT 

In Sydney Art Gallery there is a 
picture of a man carrying a wounded 
soldier from a burning building. The 
hero of that picture has just died. 

His name was Howard, and a day 
or two before his death at 74 ho spoke 
of still having pain from assegai wounds 
received at Rorke’s Drift in 1879. 

To this generation Rorke's Drift 
means nothing, but older folk remember 
the gallant stand made there by a hand¬ 
ful of Englishmen in the Zulu War. 

The centre column of the British force 
had been surprised in their camp near 
Isandhlvvanaby 10,000 Zulus, and nearly 
every Briton had been killed. Elated 
by their victory about 4000 Zulus swept 
down on Rorke’s Drift, on the Tugela 
River, which was garrisoned by about 
80 men of the 2nd Battalion the South 
Wales Borderers. Between 30 or 40 of 
them were in hospital, yet the little 
band beat off the Zulu cohorts. 

An All-Night Siege 

The Drift was. attacked late in the 
afternoon and the siege went on all 
night. Six times the savage warriors 
got into the entrenchments and were 
driven back by the heroic handful. The 
hospital was fired and the defenders 
had to be rescuers too, 

So determined was the defence that 
at dawn the Zulu thousands withdrew. 
Lieutenants Chard and Bromley, who 
commanded the defence, both received 
the Victoria Cross. 

Seventeen British soldiers fell at 
Rorke’s Drift: others survived to suffer 
from their wounds for some time; one 
man so suffered for half a century. War 
does not end with the end of fighting. 


RAMADAN 

A Fast of 200 Million Peop'e 

CUSTOM 14 CENTURIES OLD 

The great East of Ramadan, begin¬ 
ning this year in the second half of 
February and lasting a month, is now in 
progress. It affects the lives of more 
than 200 million followers of Mohammed. 

Ramadan may be described as a 
festival of suffering. It celebrates what 
is described as the first revelation to 
Mohammed, to whom angelic visitors are 
represented as having brought down the 
Scriptures from heaven, one revelation 
after another. To commemorate the 
event the Prophet ordained that Ills 
followers should for ever observe a 
month of fasting by day, from sunrise 
to sunset. 

The custom is 14 centuries old, and 
times have changed since its inception. 
'Mohammed's followers had . neither 
calendar nor night-lights by which to 
date their month or fix the time of 
sunrise, so he prescribed rules for them. 
The Moslem month , is lunar and until 
two years , ago the rising of the New 
Moon, with which Ramadan begins, 
was determined by actual sight of the 
crescent... Now, at last, the date is fixed 
by the calculations of astronomers. 

The hour of sunrise was a difficulty 
not to be determined in advance, so 
Mohammed decided that the time when 
a white thread could be distinguished 
from a black thread would mean sun¬ 
rise/and .when white thread and black’ 
thread again became indistinguishable 
would mean sunset. 

For 14 centuries Ramadan has been 
kept as the most sacred period of the 
Moslem year. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Ctesiphon.Tes-e-fon 

Mazzini.Mat-se-nc 

Niigata.Ne-e-gah-tah 


TWO LITTLE GOOD | 
FELLOWS 
Three Boys On a Raft 

Many arc the good fellows among tlic 
Boy Scouts. 

Some of them arc little and good, but 
Scout R. Gwynne and Scout It. Brown 
stand a little taller among the Scouts 
of Canada because of the deeds they 
have done. 

First let 11s tell the tale of Scout R. 
Gwynne of the 1st Hawkcsbury Troop. 
While he stood on the bank of the swift¬ 
flowing Ottawa River he saw three boys 
drifting on a raft toward the rapids. 
The raft struck a rock. The boys 
were mercifully able to scramble on to it; 
but there they remained helpless. 

A Splendid Swimmer 

Scout Gwynne, though lie knew all 
the risks, dived into the rapid current 
and fought his way to the rock. He is 
a splendid swimmer and he came back 
with the smallest boy. Then he got 
assistance and helped to save the other 
two. This was why Lord Willingdon, 
the Governor-General of Canada, pre¬ 
sented him with the second highest 
honour that Scouts can win, the Silver 
Cross with blue ribbon. 

Scout R. Brown won the Gilt Cross 
for a deed which showed as much readi¬ 
ness as daring. He was asleep in a 
cottage near Mud Lake when he was 
awakened by a cry of distress. He 
looked out of the window and saw a 
light on the shore. 

Into his clothes he tumbled and ran 
through the winter night. When he 
readied the lake shore he saw. a horse’s 
head above the icc and a man’s head 
and shoulders near it. 

Cutting the Harness 

The man had driven in the darkness 
on to the lake and horse and buggy had 
gone through. Little Robert Brown 
was not big enough to haul them out. 
But he got a boat and dragged it to the 
hole where the man, standing on the 
buggy seat, had got his head and 
shoulders above water. The man 
scrambled in. 

Then he got the man to tie a rope 
round his waist while lie plunged into 
the icy water and cut the harness of the 
horse. The poor creature was then able 
to struggle to the shore. 

The boy had saved both horse and 
man, and if he did not risk his life lie 
had taken a risk of pneumonia, which 
was worth a Gilt Cross at least. 

RACING THE ICS BARRIER 
Admiral Byrd’s Escape 

Admiral Byrd is safe. The Antarctic, 
which he had dared with civilisation’s 
latest device the aeroplane, bore down 
on him witli snow and blizzard and all 
but closed round his camp with icy grasp. 

For days his wireless ceased to send 
its messages, and the fear crept'in among 
his friends that he might be lost, or at 
the best marooned on the ice-lloes of the 
Antarctic ice-bclt for another winter. 

Happily these fears proved, if not 
entirely groundless, yet unfulfilled. The 
supply ship of the Expedition, the City 
of New York, reached his camp in time. 

It was only just in time, for behind it 
the ice-pack of the Ross- Sea was be¬ 
ginning to close in with approaching 
winter. Stores and planes had to be 
abandoned. Admiral Byrd and his 
lellow-explorers were hastily taken 
aboard and the City of New York 
started full speed ahead to get back to 
the base before the ice interposed its 
locked barrier of floes. 


MADAME KIRK BY LUNN 

Many thousands of people will be sad 
to hear of the death of Madame Kirkby 
Limn, one of our most famous English 
singers. Her brilliant career began with 
a scholarship which enabled her to 
leave Manchester and study at the 
Royal College of Music. 


SANDWICHES AND 
Coffee 

By a Writer at St. James's 

Even in these hard times we may 
wonder if any world could be more 
interesting than this. Think of what 
happened to a man the other day. 

It was one of those days of lovely 
sunshine that we have had this winter, 
and it was lunch-time. He was a man 
whom very little satisfies—a cup of 
coffee and a sandwich, a fire and a paper. 
Where shall we have them on this lovely 
winter day? 

Why not St. James’s Palace ? No¬ 
thing could be better. And so a little 
bus ride, a little walk, and in ten minutes 
this man was sitting in St. James’s 
Palace with his fire and his paper, his 
coffee and his sandwich. Now for the 
sunshine again, he thought, and a walk 
home through the Mall. Out of the Palace 
he came—into a glorious snowstorm ! ' 

The Writers at St. James’s 

Who could wish for * a hour more 
interesting, or a little bit of life more 
congenial ? And in wliat other country 
could it be ? The explanation is, of 
course, that the man has a ticket for the 
Naval Conference, and so may go as he 
likes to the Press Room at St. James’s 
Palace and use the excellent buffet there. 

Nothing could be better than the 
admirable arrangements made for the 
journalists by Sir Arthur Willcrt of the 
Foreign Office. A wide corridor has been 
fitted up for the writing men, with 
ample equipment for every need, with 
dozens of telephones, and cables that 
will send messages to the ends of the 
Earth. Those for whom there is room in 
the Conference Chamber can attend the 
public sessions of the Conference ; the 
rest can sit in lounge chairs in a great 
hall listening to the speeches through 
loud speakers. For some this is the best 
way of all, for they may smoke, or walk 
about,or have coffee as they listen. 

400 Newspaper Men 

It is remarkable to walk out of this 
hall while the speaking goes on and to 
hear the clicking of the telegraph 
instruments already at work on a speech 
just made. Even while the speaker , is 
still on his feet his words may be wing¬ 
ing their way from here to Japan, or 
Poland, or New Zealand, or America, or 
India, or any other part of the world 
represented by these 400 newspaper men 
and women—for quite a number of 
women arc here. There arc representa¬ 
tives of papers from over 30 countries. 

Nearly 30 journalists come from Ger¬ 
many. Japan has 22 newspaper men at 
the Palace, and India eight. France has 
nearly 50, and America, of course, has 
the biggest army of all. All these writers 
agree that never have better arrange¬ 
ments been made for newspaper men, and 
nearly all, we are sure, agree in hoping 
that the end of the Conference will bring 
the best piece of news that newspaper 
men have had to write for many a day. 


THE DRAGON OF CHARING 
CROSS SLAIN AT LAST 

There can no longer be any doubt of 
the fate of the Dragon of Charing Cross, 
as the C.N. has been wont to call the 
hideous Railway Bridge which has for 
years defaced the Thames. 

The second reading of the Charing 
Cross Bill in the House of Commons 
has assured its passing, and the great 
improvement scheme which is to destroy 
the bridge and take the station across 
the river will begin as soon as possible. 
It is to cost about 15 million pounds 
and will take several years to complete. 

The C.N. is in full sympathy with 
those who have been seeking to use this 
opportunity to secqre the proper develop¬ 
ment of the south side of the river, but 
it believes the case to be very urgent, 
and trusts the Committee of the House 
of Commons and the wisdom of the 
County Council to guard the important 
interests of the southern square mile for 
which Sir Martin Conway so eloquently 
pleaded in the House. 


THE CONCERTINA 
MAN AND THE RATS 

Victory On a Farm 

NEW SORT OF PIED PIPER 

The world rushes from invention to 
invention, from discovery to discovery, 
forgetting meanwhile (for who can keep 
everything in his head at the same 
time ?) old legends, old stories, old 
beliefs, till some mysterious happening 
brings them back to mind and we 
realise with surprise that there may 
be a kernel of truth in the most fan¬ 
tastic legend. 

On a farm in the village of Hachtel, 
in Germany, was a terrific plague of rats. 
Nothing that the farmer could do against 
it was of any use. Tlic rats multiplied, 
they overran the granary, the stables, 
ancl the pigsty, they ate the food of 
the fowls, and at night nibbled the ears 
and the toes of the farm hands. A 
liberal scattering of, rat poison might 
have helped, but how could it be thought 
of with all the other animals about ? 
The farmer was at his wits’ end when 
someone remembered having heard that 
rats cannot stand music. Why not try 
music, then, every other weapon of 
defence having failed ? 

A Wonderful Exodus 

That night one of the servants who 
fancied himself as a performer on the 
concertina repaired to the stables 
and, seating himself on the corn-bin, 
played his instrument with assiduity and 
devotion for exactly thirty minutes. 
No more was needed ; when he ceased 
there was not so much as a rat’s tail 
to be found in nook or corner of the farm. 

It is impossible not to think of the 
rat-catcher of Hamelin, and not to 
wonder whether there may not, some 
time in the dim past, have existed a 
man who went from village to village 
driving out the rats with the sound 
of his flute ? Many years later some 
dear old granny, sitting by the fire with 
her grandchildren around her, may have 
remembered him and made up a story 
about him ; only, cither because she 
remembered wrong or because she 
thought it more picturesque that way, 
making the rats follow the music instead 
of run away from it. 

It is interesting to think it may have 
been like that. 

And, after all, even fairy tales must 
have been born somehow 1 


THINGS SAID 

Put your name and address on your 
dog’s collar. Canine Defence League 
I. have forgotten when. I had a new 
suit. Judge Cluer 

We must teach peace, but we must 
teach it fairly. Tubby Clayton 

There are 60 miles of paths and road¬ 
ways in Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens. Lord Crawford 

My wife is not only the queen of my 
heart, but the. queen of all hearts 
wherever she goes. Duke of Portland 
There are at least five million men, 
women, and children who are mere 
property. Lady Simon 

The total weight of sunlight falling 
on a human being during an entire 
lifetime is less than an ounce. 

Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby 

If Francis Bacon sat for an examina¬ 
tion with a girl from Manchester High 
School he would be ploughed and the 
girl would pass. Mr. P. M. Oliver, M.P. 

How many of the visitors who render 
the Italian Exhibition invisible have 
ever trailed through the empty cor¬ 
ridors of the National Gallery.? . ' 

Mr, Francis Birrcll 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, foy theirs 
is the kingdom of Heaven. Jesus 
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OXFORD HURDLE RACE • ICE HARVEST IN NORWAY • A MOROCCO SCHOOL 




The Last Hurdle—'The final of the High Hurdles race In the Inter-College Sports at Oxford 
was very closely contested, as we 836 by this picture taken near the finish. 


Liverpool Qlrts at Westminster—While paying a visit to London these schoolgirls from 
Liverpool were taken through the Houses of Parliament by Mr. Jack Hayes, IVI.P. 


In Floating Dock—Nearly twenty men 
were required to lay out the anchor-chain 
of the Olympic at Southampton. 


The Ice Harvest—This picture from Oslo, the capital of Norway, shows a party of men cutting up Ice on A London Pump—This pump Is not in a 
a lake near the city with giant saws. The blocks are carted away and stored, and are later sold country home but In the hall of a house 
to restaurants and housewives for use in preserving food. in the Adelphi, London. 



Indoor Ice Skating—Skating on ice has been a very irregular sort of pastime In England, 
but with the growth In popularity of Indoor rinks where ice is made artificially many people 
are becoming really expert. Here Is the scene inside the ice-rink at Qolders Qreen, London. 



At School In Morocco—Education has now been made compulsory in Morocco, the largest 
of the Barbary States, which is steadily recovering from the effects of the Riff war* A® we 
see in this picture, boys keep on their hats in school but discard their shoe9. 
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THE WONDERFUL 
ROPEWAY 

Carrying the Coal to 
the Sea 

HOW THE PIT DOES WITHOUT 
THE RAILWAY 

Jack and Jill would have blushed 
scarlet if they had witnessed the start 
of the new aerial ropeway at Dover the 
other day. 

It took two of them to carry one 
solitary pail of water. A lady brought 
350 buckets of coal, each holding over 
14 cwt., to a ship’s hold. She did it by 
moving a switch. 

• There is no other ropeway like this 
one in all England. It was planned by 
Mr. Tilden Smith, the owner of the Til-- 
manstonc Colliery, who unhappily did 
not live to sec it come true.. 

The ropeway runs for seven and a-half 
miles from the pithead direct to the 
eastern arm of Dover Harbour. For 
the first time ships can be coaled from 
the pithead. 

Untouched by Hands 

There will bo 520 buckets when all 
arc working,'and they will carry 120 tons 
in an hour. Less than 20 men will be 
needed to attend to the machinery, 
which is worked by electricity. 

Up from the mine, across miles of 
open country, through a long tunnel, 
out on the face of a cliff, down into a 
ship’s hold, the coal will travel un¬ 
touched by human hands. Someone 
moves a switch, and the 120 tons begin 
their journey. When they arc not 
coaling a ship they will be delivering 
supplies to a huge concrete bunker 
at Dover Harbour which was built 
to hold 5000 tons. 

This wonderful ropeway, built because 
the charges of the Southern Railway 
were too high, gave two-years employ¬ 
ment to its makers and cost ^120,000. 
Jack and Jill’s bucket journey cost 
nothing except a broken crown. But 
the ropeway will prove an economy 
in the long run, for time is money, and 
there is surely no quicker way of trans¬ 
porting 120 tons of coal from miner to 
stoker than this wonderful ropeway. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

St. Isaac’s Cathedral in Pctrograd is 
to become a museum. 

Sheffield is said to have the worst 
figures on record for unemployment 
among women. 

A Tower in Jericho 

A report has come from Jericho of 
the discovery of a tower about 4000 
years old. 

Tho Tomb of Alexander 

Work has been started on the search 
for the tomb of Alexander, who died in 
323 d.c. near Alexandria. 

The Playing Field 

Sir Michael Sadler declares that the 
minimum space for playing fields should 
be seven acres for 1000 people. 

Letters by Tram 

A Huddersfield correspondent claims 
mat Huddersfield was the first town to 
put letter boxes on its trams, dating 
back to 1893. 

A Woodsellor’s Wealth 

At the Jnqucst on an old Lambeth 
resident who made a living by selling 
wood, it was revealed that he had 
^1485 in the Post Office. 

A Long-Life Village 

Toynton in Lincolnshire has 30 
septuagenarians, 13 octogenarians, and 
two nonagenarians among its 530 in¬ 
habitants. 

Denmark and Capita! Punishment 

The Danish Parliament has abolished 
capital punishment by a vote of more 
than two to one. It is 30 years since a 
death sentence was carried out. 

Scott’a Letters 

Sir Walter Scott’s private letters have 
been given to the nation by Mr; Hugh 
Walpole, the novelist, and are to be housed 
ih the Advocates Library, Edinburgh; 


PETER PAN 

By Christopher Robin’s 
Daddy 

There is a Peter Pan League. Next to the 
Children’s League of Nations what could be 
better ? We could go on talking about it for 
columns, but here is the father of Christopher 
Robin, Mr. A. A. Milne, ready to tell us what 
it is, with little pictures by Mr. Shepard him¬ 
self. Nothing could be better, and the Editor 
welcomes them both to this column. 


Have you ever been ill ? Have you 
ever had measles, mumps, chicken-pox, 
a pain in the turn or a cold in the head ? 



mendous fuss. 

Christopher Robin 
Had wheezlcs 
And sncezles, 

They bundled him 
Into 

His bed. 

They gave him what goes 
With a cold in the nose, 

And some more for a cold 
In the head. 

They sent for some doctors 

In sneczles 

And. wheezlcs 

To tell them what ought 

To he done. 

All sorts and conditions 
Of famous physicians 
Came hurrying round 
At a run. 

That’s what happens when the lucky 
ones are ill. But there are children 
who arc much more 
ill than ever you 
have been ; who, 
perhaps, have 
no fathers and 
mothers to make 
a fuss of them; 
or whose fathers 
and mothers have 
no room for them 
in their houses when they are ill, and 
perhaps no money. So the children arc 
looked after by somebody else in some 
other house, and one of the places where 
they do this—-the first place in which 
they ever did it—is the Children's 
Hospital in Great Ormond Street. 

Have you ever seen a play called 
Peter Pan ? I expect so. 

Now, whenever anybody goes to a 
play lie has to buy 
a seat, and some of 
the money he pays 
goes to the author 
of the play. Well, 

J. M. Barrie has 
done a tiling which 
I don’t think any 
other author has 
ever done. He has 
given his play 
Peter Pan to the 
Children’s Llospital, so that whenever 
Peter Pan is played anywhere in the 
world the hospital will get the money 
which would have gone to him. And 
if you ask me why he has done this I 
can only say that it is because he loves 
children and because the hospital takes 
care of children. 

But it takes a lot of money to give 
children all they want when they are ill, 
and so the hospital has been thinking 
of a way of getting some more. This 
is why i am writing to you, because it 
wants you to help. 

Will you join the Peter Pan League and 
help the hospital to help other children 
when they are ill and want comforting ? 
It is always a good idea to help other 
people a bit. It’s an easy way of saying 
Thank You for all the fun one gets out 


A HUNDRED YEARS 
OF NEWS 

Daily Record of History 

TWO TRUTHS STAND OUT 

Moscow has acquired for its chief 
Communist Institute a file of The Times 
going back to the year 1800. 

In it the students, in the intervals of 
studying the works of Karl Marx, will 
be able to read how men and ideas have 
come and gone in 130 years. 

In 1800 the French Revolution was 
accomplished, but the Republic had 
already put its neck under the heel of a 
Dictator named Napoleon. Russia had 
a mad Tsar who was assassinated in the 
next year. 

For fifteen years afterwards Europe 
was racked with war, and a hard, op¬ 
pressive Peace, made by tho politicians 
and not by the peoples, gave it little 
respite from its troubles. 

Half as Old as Time 

But if one fact is printed deeper on 
the files of the newspaper than any 
other it is that through strife and 
oppression, through the extinction of 
Poland by Russia and Germany, through 
all the turmoil in the world on both sides 
of the Atlantic,'everywhere men strug¬ 
gled to be free. 

Kingdoms have risen and fallen, 
demagogues have succeeded tyrants. 
Might has for a time overpowered Right, 
but from a reading of the daily news of 
the century two truths stand out, both 
half as old as Time. 

The first is that those who tahe the sword 
perish with the sword. 

The second, to which all the oppressed 
may listen and tahe heart, is that the 
strokes oj injustice will surely rebound. 


THREE WORDS AT 
ST. JAMES’S PALACE 

The Naval Conference has been adding new 
words tiTour language, or at any rate giving 
special meanings to old words. Here are three 
words which loom large in the reports of the 
Conference. 

Category. Britain is advocating the 
grouping of warships by categories, or 
classes—battleships in one category, 
cruisers in another, submarines in an¬ 
other, and so on ; and to secure agree¬ 
ment as to the number and weight of ves¬ 
sels to be allowed in each category. 

Global. This, of course, means origin¬ 
ally round like a globe, but the French 
arc using it as meaning a sphere which 
includes everything. France wants to 
settle the strengths- of the navies by 
their global tonnage, the total tonnage 
of their whole navies, without bothering 
about categories. 

Parity. This much-used word simply- 
means the state of being equal. What 
America means by parity at the Naval 
Conference is complete equality with 
Britain, both in global tonnage and in 
each category. In the same way Italv 
is demanding parity with France. 


Continued from the provious column 

of being alive and well. There was a 
picture in Punch once of a boy who was 
having some friends to tea, and lie went 
up to one happy little boy suddenly and 
said: “ Here, I say, it’s not your party. 
You’re enjoying yourself too much.” 
I don’t know how you feel about it, 
but sometimes I feel that I’m getting 
too much happiness out of a world which 
wasn’t meant entirely for me. When¬ 
ever you feel like that you’ll find that 
if you hand some of your happiness on 
to somebody else you suddenly feel 
much happier. Very odd, that. I’ve 
never quite understood why. 

So I am asking you to join the Peter 
Pan League and make it a happy party 
for everybody. It will be fun anyway, 
I think; somebody else will tell you what 
you have to ilo. A. A. Milne 

What you do first is to write to Peter Pan, 
2, Park Square West, London, N.W.l, anil send 
a shilling for your badge. 


March 8, 1980 

The War god's 
Car 

Remove Its Sparking Plug 

The plan of Sir Thomas IToldich, 
President of the British Association, for 
putting an end to war was set forth in 
the C.N last year. The plan was to stop 
the supplies with which war is made. 

Tho supplies are the minerals. No 
nation can make war without steel, 
copper, and a dozen other minerals 
which, alloyed with others, make the 
implements of warfare. 

If, by a league of nations, any country 
which violated the Pact of Peace and 
set out to make war were deprived of 
these essential minerals it would have 
to stop. It would be as effectually 
brought to a standstill, as Sir Thomas 
said the other day in a lecture, as a 
motorist would if the sparking plug 
of his car were removed. 

If the British Empire and the United 
States, which between then own or control 
nearly three-quarters of the world’s 'work¬ 
able minerals, were to come to an agree¬ 
ment to starve out any warring nation 
by shutting off its mineral supplies war 
would automatically cease. 

As a means of stopping war the 
ability to cut off these indispensable 
sinews of war would bo more effective 
than any controlling army or any 
coalition of Powers. 

If and when the United States gives 
a lead to the world by joining the 
League of Nations tho idea would 
surely become practicable. 

£1 A WEEK WANTED 
It Will Be Worth While 

Cheerful words were spoken in a sad 
place the other day. 

A man of 38 stood in tho dock at the 
Central Criminal Court accused of re¬ 
ceiving a stolen coat. His head hung 
down; he had fought when warders first 
tried to make him enter the dock. 

Then up spoke the Probation Officer 
Mr. Neve. “ I believe this man wants 
to make good. I will find him work if 
your lordship will give him another 
chance.” 

To which the Recorder retorted 
dryly: " I have given many old offenders 
chances. Does it succeed ? ” 

“ Yes,” affirmed the Probation Officer, 
and then lie reminded the Recorder of ‘ 
a man with 45 years of sentences who 
was put on probation three years, ago 
and is now doing well as a builder's 
foreman. 

Tho Recorder could not refuse Air. 
Neve after his tale of the foreman, so 
the prisoner was turned over to his 
care, and the Probation Officer seemed 
as pleased as the man in the dock. 

There is one sad thing about the 
story. The Recorder said it was a 
great pity that Mr. Neve should have 
to spend so much time begging for a 
few shillings to start men with food and 
work and give them a chance. 

“ If he had £1 a week the Probation 
Officer could save a hundred people here,” 
said the Recorder. 

Will some C.N. reader tell some rich 
man ? 

THE c:n. balancing bird 

With every copy of this week’s C.N. 
is given an instructive toy which 
illustrates the law of gravitation. 

It is a bird which is weighted in such 
a way that it will balance horizontally 
when its beak is rested on a corner or 
even on a pencil-point. The little lead 
weights can be moved closer to the 
wing tips to give the desired effect if 
necessary. 

Make sure that your copy contains 
this Splendid toy. 
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BEARS GO FISHING 
Fish arc crowding up many of 
the rivers of the Pacific coast of 
America and bears commonly 
gather on the banks and catch 
salmon for food. 









ESKIMO FISHING 
Eskimos in kayaks are catching 
halibut, which they arc accus¬ 
tomed to tow to the shore by 
holding the line in their teeth 
while they paddle. 


THE CAMEL HAIR CLIP 
The Kirghiz tribesmen of the 
steppes of Russian Turkestan 
arc shearing their camels to 
obtain the valuable hair, each 
animal giving twelve pounds. 


SNOWY SPAIN 

Severe weather is com- j*ct, 
mon on the central table- [Jll 
land of Spain in winter 7 
and trains from Barce¬ 
lona to Madrid and from 
Madrid to Seville have 
been held up by snow. 


TL ANTIC 


THE SHRUNKEN NILE 
The White Nile is now 
at its lowest. For a 
stretch of four miles 
near Abu Zeid it is ford¬ 
able by foot passengers, 
though it is there ex¬ 
tremely broad. 


CATCHING MANATEES 
Manatees are being harpooned 
in South American lakes and 
dragged ashore by the natives 
for their flesh to be dried and 
their fat melted down. 



A DISASTROUS FLASH 
South Africa is particularly liable 
to violent and often destructive 
thunderstorms, and recently 
51 cattle were killed in Swaziland 
by one flash of lightning. 


AN ODD EARTHQUAKE SCENE 
In a recent earthquake in the 
Hawke’s Bay district of New 
Zealand the water of the Poran- 
gahau River was swirled to and 
fro for a considerable time. 




THE EMPIRE FAIR 
Six Miles of Shop Window 

Come to the Fair was the invitation 
sent to 200,000 buyers in Britain and 
abroad, and they came to Olympia in 
tens of thousands to see what the British 
Empire had to sell. 

For many years the British Industries 
Fair had been held at the White City, 
but this year it was possible to hold the 
London section of the Fair under one 
roof. The exhibition occupied 420,000 
square feet of space, of which 250,000 
feet were taken up by actual exhibits. 
Any visitor who made the complete 
round of the Fair would have inspected 
six miles of stands, and in the course of 
his tour would have seen farm and dairy 
produce, preserved foods, and raw 
material from' the British Dominions 
overseas, with products of factories 
which make almost everything from 
toys to pottery, from sports goods to 
furniture, from jewellery to chemicals. 
As usual the heavier industries had their 
own section of the Fair at Birmingham. 

If we are indeed a nation of shop¬ 
keepers we need not be ashamed of our 
shop window. 


THE GREAT CHANGE OF A 
LIFETIME 

By Lord Grey of Fallodon 

When I think of the changes that have 
come in my lifetime it seems to me that 
the conscience of the community has 
developed very greatly. 

There is a community conscience 
now which feels a responsibility for 
poverty, ; weakness, and misfortune 
and does not take it as much a matter 
of course as our predecessors did ; 
which makes real efforts to. remedy it. 
The conscience of the community of 
civilised nations is more alert, more 
sympathetic, more merciful than ever. 
That is evidence of progress. 


ALCOHOL IS BAD FOR US 
And Good for Spreading 
Tuberculosis 

By the Chief Medical Officer 

The Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry 
of Health, Sir George Newman, has been giving 
evidence at the Licensing Commission. This 
is what he said of alcohol, which, he declared, 
renders the people more susceptible to tuber¬ 
culosis and pneumonia. 

I know of no scientific evidence in 
support of the view that alcohol in¬ 
creases or fortifies the natural powers 
of resisVuce of the body to infective 
processes or that alcohol directly 
strengthens the tissues of the body. 

Alcohol is narcotic rather than stimu¬ 
lant. Its nutritional value is strictly 
limited and transient, and its habitual 
use as an aid to work is physiologically 
unsound. 

It cannot be doubted that there has 
been an amazing transformation in the 
health of the people, for whom life is 
wider, better, and longer, and death is 
more remote. 


WHAT IS SIXPENCE WORTH ? 

Silver is so cheap that our silver 
coinage is merely token money, its 
actual silver being much less than the 
value stamped on the coins. 

It has just been stated in Parliament 
that with silver at is. 8d. an ounce our 
silver sixpences are worth a penny, our 
shillings twopence, our florins fourpence, 
our half-crowns fivepence. 

Our silver coinage, of course, is not 
legal tender save for small .payment's. 

Before the war silver was worth about 
half-a-crown an ounce and the silver 
shilling was worth about sixpence. In 
1919 the price of silver rose to over 
seven shillings an ounce, which made 
a shilling worth much more than its face 
value. This led in 1920 to an Act of 
Parliament reducing by half the amount 
of silver used in the coinage. 


KING GEORGE TALKS TO 
PRAIRIE FARMS 

Here is an extract from a charming letter 
by a 12 -year old girl who reads the C.N. on 
the Canadian prairie in Saskatchewan. It is 
dated January 21 , 1930. 

Imagine me, a little Saskatchewan 
girl, going to school this morning after 
having heard King George’s speech, 
Mr, Ramsay MacDonald’s, and the 
other representatives at the Naval 
Conference, in the House of Lords in 
London ; and, according to my Dad, I 
heard it better than if I had even been 
there, (This is true, for the Editor of 
the C.N. was there and heard very little, 
owing to the crazy idea of hanging 
echoing loud-speakers everywhere. 

He says I have him beat, for he was 
in London, in the crowd, much nearer 
in inches than I am in hundreds of 
miles, at the Jubilee, and was not able 
to see the Queen, let alone hear her. 

After • such an achievement may we 
not hope they will be clever enough 
to arrange the Peace of the World ? 


THE WONDER OF THE 
DORSET COAST 

By Professor Henry Armstrong 

Nowhere else in the World is variety 
of geological structure more perfectly, 
more wonderfully, more beautifully 
displayed than along the Dorset coast. 
In the past the region has been one of 
great disturbance. It is folded and 
faulted in every direction, so that every 
form of deposit is brought into view 
in orderly succession. 

Everywhere the natural processes 
of denudation are clearly brought out 
in the regional contours. The few 
miles of coastline, in fact, constitute 
Dorset a veritable pocket-borough of 
geology. 

On all these grounds I plead also for 
the national reservation of a reasonable 
strip of tlic coast so that it may retain 
its beauty and be kept open to seeing 
eyes, a picture of geological evolution. 


HOPES OF THE FUTURE 
Guides and Scouts Who Nevei 
Let Us Down 

It is the story of a Girl Guide which 
must be told first, of one who, though 
inj ured in a railway crash, held high her 
undaunted head. 

She was a passenger in one of the 
trains which ran into one another in the 
fog near Glasgow, and she was one of 
the injured. 

A rescuer who tells the tale says that 
he first saw her sitting down clear of 
the wrecked carriages, but unable to 
move. Her brave face was white with 
pain, but she neither cried nor com¬ 
plained. 

They lifted her, carrying her up the 
embankment, over a fence and a field, 
with many a jolt. But no jolt wrung a 
cry from her. 

When the doctor came and examined 
her injured legs he could not restrain his 
admiration for her fortitude. “You’re 
a fine little soldier,” he told her, and it 
was then that she smiled. “ No,” said 
she, “ I’m a Girl Guide.” , 

I.ess heroic, but splendid in its way, is 
the story which comes from Barbados, 
where the Boy Scouts gave a concert, 
and refreshments, and a little present 
to a company of the poor children and 
orphans of Bridgetown. 

The Governor, Sir William Robert¬ 
son, who arrived before the little 
banquet began, and saw that he was 
the only guest, wondered how the others 
were to be gathered in. But there was 
no difficulty at all. Two boys from each 
of the nine troops of Barbados Scouts 
were selected to find poor boys. 

Out into the highways and hedges the 
messengers ran to bring them in ; and in 
fifty minutes 72 had been brought to 
the feast. The Governor stayed till 
the end, and it was his pleasant task to 
present to those Barbados hedge- 
sparrows the little presents the Boy 
Scouts had collected for them. 
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A Fiction Writer Says It 

At last it has been said. The 
most incredible of things 
has been said. It has been said 
that the hunting of the little red 
fox is our finest national sport. 
i True, it is only Mr'. Gilbert 
Frankau who has said it, but we 
did not conceive it possible for 
anyone to say it, even for a 
fiction writer (though if we are 
to have fictions they are better 
from fiction men). 

Where does this “finest of 
national sports ” stand ? There 
was a time when our savage 
forefathers had to face and con¬ 
quer savage and well-armed 
beasts if they were to live in 
comparative peace and plenty. 
They had to eat or to be eaten. 

Then there was some sport in 
the encounter. It was a fair 
match between more wits and less 
strength against more strength and 
less wits. Sympathy might well 
be with the man’s lesser strength. 

Echoes from that far-away 
struggle still linger in some human 
natures. They still feel that it is 
fine to get the better of a lifc- 
and-death contest with a Jess 
clever creature, though now all 
the strength, as well as most of 
the cleverness, is on one side, and 
the weaker can do them no harm. 
They run no risk, these strong 
people hunting a small creature. 

Very fine, very manly, this ! 
Besides, they take to themselves 
allies, do these sportsmen—swift 
horses, a horde of trained, obedi¬ 
ent, and knowing dogs—and all 
combine to hunt to a terrible 
death one feeble, defenceless, and 
terrified creature which has been 
bred or left alive so that it might 
be the target of these sports¬ 
men—Heaven forgive the word! 

Sportsmen ! The finest of 
national sports ! Finer than any 
of the sports where men have 
trained themselves to compete 
with. each other in flectness of 
foot, in strength of body, in skill 
that combines the control of 
hand and eye, the use of judg¬ 
ment, the restraint of passion, 
and unselfish give-and-take ! 

Finer than the willing strife 
of beautiful and high-spirited 
horses rejoicing in their swift¬ 
ness and strength ! Finer than 
the games in which men and 
horses show the perfection of their 
mutual understanding I Finer 
than those sports which demand 
the balanced physical,mental,and 
moral qualities which go to the 
making of the gentleman, with an 
honourable fairness as his ideal! 

It will not do, Mr. Frankau. 
Our British sports, our true 
British sports, as understood by 
genuine sportsmen, are rooted in 
honour and fairness. British 
sport is not one-sided. It is not 
cruel. It is not mean. It is 
something of which no player in 
it need ever be ashamed. And, 
therefore, it is not hunting, which 
breaks all these rules. 


In or On ? 

\y E have been using words for half 
a hundred years, but was ever 
anything more puzzling ? 

Are these words on this page or in 
it ? The morning paper with the 
circulation that never stops tells us 
that its news is in page so arid so; its 
evening paper insists that it is on. 

Perhaps it docs not matter, but 
certainly we prefer to be politely told 
that it continues on than to be rudely 
told to Turn to page 6, as one paper 
has it, not being sure, perhaps, whether 
its good things are in the page, or on 
the page, or neither. 


© 

How Far ! Will_tlie Snail Go ? 



It is a few years since we showed the Disarma¬ 
ment Snail on the move. How far will It go 
now, we wonder ? 

© 

Bad News Is Good News 

gAD news can sometimes be good 
news. 

Who will say that it is not good 
news to hear from Birmingham that 
the gun trade is not flourishing, and 
from the same place that the industry 
of making handcuffs is much 
depressed ? . 

No doubt this is bad news for the 
trades concerned, but they must turn 
to something else. The decline in the 
gun trade is only to be expected, and 
so is that in the making of handcuffs, as 
the class of crime which demands the 
use of these things is diminishing 
throughout the country. 

© 

The Grocer 

By One of His Customers 

writer never knows where he is 
going to discover a reader, but 
it gives one a delighted shock when 
it happens. 

Wc have been trying to make oat¬ 
cakes, my sister and I, and they are 
always just wrong, cither too hard, or 
too crumbly, or too heavy. " Per¬ 
severance ! ” said our friend the 
grocer, handing us over the counter 
yet another little bag of oatmeal, 
and then lie surprisingly added: 
“ Sargent, the artist, was very per¬ 
severing. He once did fourteen 
finished studies of a hand to find the 
best position for a portrait.” 


Going, Going— 

J have received an offer from Kent 
County Council to buy Maidstone 
Prison, and I am prepared to consider 
an offer from a housing authority to 
buy Pentonville Prison. The small 
prison at Plymouth is shortly to be 
closed. The Home Secretary 

© 

For the Chancellor 

We pass on with pleasure to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer this most excellent sugges¬ 
tion by Major Fred Ney, an energetic educa¬ 
tionist well known to all Canadians. 

W E hear of Durham Castle falling to 
ruin and of the future of Tintagcl 
cliffs as one of England’s most lovely 
spots endangered, and yet more 
masterpieces are sold to America at 
prices England cannot meet. 

Why not impose a io or 20 per cent 
export tax on such pictures and works 
of art, thus providing a special fund 
to conserve these other more import¬ 
ant treasures ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Young folk nowadays know how to 
let themselves go. Some of the 
old folk arc glad to get rid of them. 

0 

Like the skirts, the days are lengthen¬ 
ing slowly. 

0 

A. doctor says : We cannot hope to 
attain a ripe old age by living in 
a glass case. We 
should get soured 
even in a wooden 
one. 

Q 

Hockney child¬ 
ren, according 
to an American, 
are smart at dodg¬ 
ing trouble. They 
will need to bo 
when there is no 
speed limit. 

0 

An old man in Germany lives on onions 
alone. Nobody, of course, could 
live with him. 

0 

' J'iie best book to read, says a Scotsman, 
is a bankbook. But we never like 
sad endings. 

0 

'J'iie Naval Conference is taking steps to 
cement peace. Concrete steps, we hope. 
0 

'J'iie Earl of ITarewood has no hope in 
the League of Nations. We hope 
the League will survive. 

© 

Mind 

My mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such perfect joy therein 1 find, 

As far exceeds all earthly bliss , 
That God or Nature hath assigned. 

William Byrd 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
■ywENiw million crowns (£120,000) 
have been given by Czecho¬ 
slovakia fo’r President Masaryk to use 
in any good cause on his 80th birth¬ 
day, March 7. 

p Scotsman of Argyllshire has left 
. £10,000 to case the lot of any 
tenants upset by his death. 


Dustman 

When I was small long, long 
VV . ago, 

At night the grown-ups said : 

“ We plainly see the dustman's, 
come 

So you must go to bed.” 

\ little, quiet man in grey 
I pictured gently creep 
To sprinkle dust in sleepy eyes 
And make the children sleep. 

]S]ow I’m grown up and live in 
town 

Each day with sound of drums, 
As rubbish tins are tossed about, 
At dawn the dustman comes. 

Prom street to street I trace 
his sounds, 

Thump, bang, from door to door ; 

I hear the throbbing of his car 
Which stops—then starts once 
more. 

fyjow all folk know the dustman 
is 

A worthy man of men ; 

A trusty friend, a kindly soul, 

A useful citizen. 

guT when my dreams are 
spoiled, I muse 
On one I used to know, 

A silent, small, grey-shadowed 
man, 

Dustman of long ago, 

Who sprinkled from his bag of 
sleep 

His dust into my eyes, 

And wouldn’t think of waking 
me 

Until the time to rise. 

Marjorie Wilson 

© 

A Listener Reports 

NTot long ago the C.N. was advising 
a young writer to remember and 
record things he heard said. One 
young writer has taken our advice and 
sends us these things. 

A dear old lady lias just had wireless 
installed, and it gives her much joy. 
"‘Yes,” she said, “I’ve just had the 
music laid on.” 

At a country farmhouse three .young 
men who had been tramping for miles 
called for a drink. The farmer’s wife 
invited them in and spread a delicious 
tea for them, with home-made cakes, 
jam, and lots of cream. The lads were 
hungry, and they ate very heartily, 
and' when they had finished they 
thanked her and asked “ How much ? ” 
“ Nothing,” said she ; “ it was a real 
treat to see you eat.” 

On a very rainy morning not long 
ago a London teacher walked into her 
classroom in the East End. A little 
girl from Poland hounded up to meet 
her crying : “ Oh, teacher ! Please 
don’t make any lessons ; there’s 
only a little drop of children here ! " 
The same evening that teacher was 
sheltering in an arcade where a 
little man was selling papers. A soaked 
pedestrian ran in for shelter and called 
out " Do you sell papers ? ” 

“ No, I give them away,” said the 
paper-man with a cheery grin; and 
when the man had gone he added: 
“He won’t get anywhere, lie won’t. 
He speaks before he thinks," 


Peter Puck Wants 
to Know 



If the pavement 
artist loves the 
flag 
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A Lost Pleasure to Thousands 


THE SHAM JUBILEE 
OF MR. EDISON 

WHO INVENTED THE 
ELECTRIC LAMP? 

The Truth About An Old 
Controversy 

FAIR PLAY FOR SIR 
JOSEPH SWAN 

We have received a letter from Mr. 
Edison’s Laboratory concerning our 
article on Mr. Edison’s sham Jubilee 
of the Electric Lamp, and we have gone 
thoroughly into the matter, with the re¬ 
sult that we have nothing to withdraw, 
although America has just issued an 
Edison stamp I 

Toward the end of last year the C.N. 
had an article on the jubilee celebration 
in America of Mr. Edison’s first in¬ 
candescent electric lamp. 

A Noteworthy Silence 

That lamp had been publicly shown 
in America on October 21, 1870. 

Throughout the jubilee celebration no 
reference was made to the prior inven¬ 
tion and public exhibition in England, 
on December 18, 1878, and at later 
times, of a ■ successful incandescent 
electric lamp by Joseph Wilson Swan. 

These were the first times in the two 
countries when incandescent electric 
lamps were shown to be usable. .Later 
came the questions of patenting and of 
manufacturing and selling the lamps, 
much improved, on a business scale. 
Both inventors introduced improve¬ 
ments. Edison, however, was quickest 
with a comprehensive patent, which 
made it advisable for the Swan firm 
tp combine forces with him in manu¬ 
facture, and Swan’s.later improvements 
were absorbed by the Swau-Edison 
combination. Never was there a clearer 
case of prior invention followed by co¬ 
operative work in manufacture. 

What the C.N. Said 

Yet the American idea has been to give 
credit to Mr. Edison alone and utterly 
to ignore the work of Sir Joseph Swan. 
That, the C.N. said, was not cricket, and 
it says so again after receiving a letter 
of remonstrance from Mr. Edison’s 
Laboratory. 

This letter says we have discredited 
Mr. Edison as the inventor of the practi¬ 
cal incandescent lamp. . But it is not 
so. We have always admitted Mr. 
Edison’s separate invention of the 
lamp in America nine months' after its 
invention in England by Mr, Swan. 
We admit Mr, Edison’s improvements 
on his first invention on the way to 
its marketable manufacture. Wc 
admit his promptness and skill in 
guarding himself with comprehensive, 
patents. We believe he is an entirely 
honourable man, besides being a genius. 
We say nothing but good of Mr. Edison. 

Credit and Discredit 

We have been speaking well of him for 
twenty years and more. But we do 
protest against his countrymen trying 
to pile up additional credit to his account 
by ignoring the work ftf a fellow- 
inventor who was before him in time 
and afterwards, step by step, was at 
least his equal in the whole development 
of the incandescent electric lamp, and 
who appears to be deliberately excluded 
from the slightest mention in American 
annals of invention relating to this lamp. 
This appropriating of all the credit is an 
act of which scientific America should 
be thoroughly ashamed, and will be 
ashamed when, in time, the lives of both 
these men pass into honest history. 

The stages by which Edison and Swan 
developed their lamps were these. Their 
original lamps (Swan’s first shown in 
Newcastle in 1878, and Edison’s shown 
in 1879) were sound in principle but 
were not commercially successful. More 
suitable materials for filaments were 
needed. Edison found his in bamboo ; 
Swan in what he called parchmentised 


It is a long time since the C.N. appealed 
for a little consideration for the deaf , 
whose pleasure in the hinema is stolen 
from them by the talking film. We 
gladly find room for this note from one of 
our readers on the subject. 

G radually but surely deaf people are 
being deprived of one of their chief 
pleasures. The talkies are replacing 
the silent films, which means that the 
deaf no longer care to go to them. 
They are bewildered and tantalised by 
pictures of which the plot and con¬ 
versation are beyond their grasp. 

The concert, the theatre, the lecture- 
hall, are pleasures denied to them. 
Tiie joy of music they can never share. • 
They never hear a child's laughter, 
nor that other delicious ripple of little 
brooks beneath the turf and heather. 
No blackbird’s song thrills through their 


Continued from the previous column 
cotton. Both were proved workable, 
Edison’s in America and Swan’s in 
England. But Edison himself adopted 
Swan’s parchmentised cotton, and it 
came into use everywhere. Again, 
Swan invented what was known as the 
squirted cellulose filament, which greatly 
improved the light. 

Competition between different manu¬ 
facturing companies became keen, and 
eventually tlie Edison and Swan com¬ 
panies amalgamated. Rival companies 
now began to try to upset Edison’s 
patent of 1879 by showing that it was 
invalid owing to Swan’s previous in¬ 
vention in 1878, but both the Swan and 
the Edison companies were now con¬ 
cerned in basing their monopoly on 
the Edison patent of 1879, and they 


heart on days when the skies are heavy!; 
and the blue tit rings his belt for them 
in vain. At meals in their own homes, 
and in the cheery gatherings round the 
fire, they are alone and solitary-except 
for comprehending sympathy. 

Their one chief amusement was the 
kinema, and now it is theirs 40 more. 
In old days they could go to the pictures 
on equal terms with all of us, follow the 
plot, enjoy the jokes, and understand 
the situation. Now they may see that 
a song is being sung, but they do not 
know the words. A letter is opened, but 
they do not know the contents, though 
probably the whole plot hangs on it. 

It is a tragic pity that the film should 
lose the precious pride of rendering this 
service to the deaf. It is, we fear, one 
of tlie many good things the films have 
lost through the coming of the Squawlcies. 


secured a decision cf the courts that 
Swan’s lamp of 1878 did not fall within 
the description of Edison’s patent of 1879. 

It is this technical quibble, developed 
by the two companies jointly in order 
that they might have the better patent 
monopoly, that is used by Edison 
worshippers to wipe out Swan’s first 
invention as if it never existed, and to 
warrant them in ignoring all the later 
inventions by which he, in' far greater 
degree than Edison, helped to perfect 
the electric lamp. It is mean, and not 
fair play. If it were the other way about 
we should still feel as strongly about the 
injustice of it. What do our American 
friends think they gain for their own 
inventive hero by such a denial of 
justice to a great, modest, noble-minded 
man like Joseph Swan ? 


CUT THEM DOWN 

THE PITILESS SENTENCE 
ON THE TREES 

Noble Forest Falling Under 
the Hammer of the Auctioneer 

A VILLAGE TRAGEDY 

Books are made by fools like me, 

Only God can make a tree. 

1 Beaten in copper on a 

tree on a Kent hilltop 

Goodwood beeches are coming down. 
All over the world the woodman’s axe is 
laid at the foot of the tree. 

England can ill spare her woods and 
avenues. The beeches of Goodwood, two 
million cubic feet of which have been 
sold, were lovely and beautiful in their 
lives. It will be a poor consolation to 
those whose eyes dwelled on them to 
Icnow that their loss is somebody’s gain. 

The sale of the Goodwood trees was 
the biggest of its kind ever known in 
this country. They were dispersed by 
the auctioneer in what must have been 
the shortest possible time. 

A Grand Old Gardener 

Most of the beeches had been planted 
in the middle of the 18th century by 
the third Duke of Richmond, a grand 
old gardener who put in his trees before 
he began to build his house. 

They had endured through the reigns 
of two Georges and lasted till well into 
the reign of a third. They outlived the 
loss of the American colonies, the 
French Revolution, and the Napoleonic 
wars. They weathered the fiercest 
winters, though some seasons, like the 
present winter, took a heavy toll of 
them. But neither time nor weather 
was so destructive as the auctioneer’s 
hammer, which felled 70,000 of them in 
less than 15 minutes. 

Glories of Goodwood 

Buyers came from France, from Bel¬ 
gium, the Irish Free State, and all parts 
of England, but the great old trees were 
not even complimented by fetching a 
high price.’' At £45,000 for the total the 
beeches sold at about 5d. a cubic foot. 
The auctioneer called it the opportunity 
of a lifetime. It was the saddest moment 
of the beechwood’s lifetime. 

Not all the glories of Goodwood de¬ 
part with them. There are still the 
100 cedars of Lebanon, all that are left 
of the 1000 which the third duke 
planted. But 100 oaks have gone too ; 
and though the present duke is re¬ 
planting another duke will have come 
and gone before Charlton Forest can 
regain what is lost—if ever it does. 

It evidently cannot be helped. The 
stately avenues of leafy Surrendcn came 
clown the other day for the same reason. 
Someone wanted the money' more than 
the trees. 

Starving the Countryside 

A whole forest was destroyed and cut 
up for fuel last year in a village near 
Belgrade by the villagers themselves. 
It was not their wood. The forest was 
the property of the district: But the 
villagers were so poor that they could 
not afford to buy fuel to keep their 
home fires burning. 

The whole of the villagers, 68 families, 
were brought to justice and charged 
with stealing a forest, but nothing could 
be done except to impose short terms of 
imprisonment on them, or small fines, 
which most were unable to pay. 

One man, admonished by the judge to 
steal wood no more, replied boldly that 
he could not if he wished, for he had 
already burned the last tree for miles. 

Necessity knows no law among starv¬ 
ing villagers, but those who are cutting 
down our English woods and roadside 
trees are not starving. It is the country¬ 
side which is being starved. 


ALFRED’S COUNTRY UNDER WATER 



The flooded fields of Athelney 



Boating among the trees 


During the last few months the Athelney district of Somerset, where King Alfred took refuge, 
has suffered from the most disastrous floods it has known for three centuries. The River 
Tone, swollen by the long rains, burst Its banks and turned the countryside into a vast lake, 

as described on page 1. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE 
LAW 

Britain’s Signature 

In the Great Book of the League of 
Nations Great Britain’s name was 
entered early, in February as the sign 
and seal of its pledge to place before 
the International Court of Justice all 
disputes which arise in connection with 
any treaty. 

Every treaty made now between 
countries is an international law, one 
more of those " open, just, and honour¬ 
able relations ” mentioned in the 
Covenant of the League, and 22 States 
have now bound themselves to accept 
the compulsory judgment of the Court 
of Justice in matters connected with all 
such treaties. Several more are just 
waiting for the decisions of Parliament 
and quite certainly the action of Great 
Britain will hasten them. The Optional 
Clause at last comes into its own. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
OF OLDHAM 

Here is a little scene, with a Good 
Samaritan in it, from Oldham. 

The football match had just ended. 
Streams of traffic, pedestrians, trams, 
motor-cars, were passing along a very 
busy street. Just off the pathway two 
small children waited to cross. They 
Waited and waited. 

What chance had they of crossing? 
Not the slightest. The motorists did 
not seem to heed them, except to hoot as 
they passed. 

Then the Good Samaritan came along 
in ■ the form of a tram-driver. He 
stopped his tram, and so stopped all the 
traffic behind him. 

Then he stepped down, walked across 
to the children, conducted them to the 
other side, slipped back to his tram, and 
set the stream of traffic going once more ! 


WATCH YOUR GARDEN BIRDS 

A St. Leonards-on-Sca reader sends 
us a list of the birds she has seen or 
heard in her garden, the house being 
in the busiest road of that seaside resort. 

The garden itself has a big oak tree, 
and there are fairly long gardens and a 
good many trees in the vicinity. A 
bird tray is well provided in the garden. 

Here is her list of resident birds : 
jackdaw, starling, greenfinch, goldfinch, 
chaffinch, house sparrow, accentor 
(hedge sparrow), missel-thrush, song 
thrush, blackbird, robin, wren. Summer 
residents: spotted flycatcher, willow 
warbler, house martin,, swift'. Winter 
residents : great tit, blue tit, coal tit. 
Visitors: long-tailed tit, treccrceper, 
stonechat, cuckoo, barn owl, kestrel, 
w.ood-pigeon. 

A very good list, considering the 
situation of the garden.- 


HIS LAST STAND 

The old Saint Lazare Prison in Paris 
will be demolished next summer. 

Amid general satisfaction one man 
will mourn its passing. lie is the last 
Public Scrivener ; and his little writing 
shop was established by Nicholas Flamel, 
the father of this' profession in Paris, 
It was legalised by Charles the Fifth ; 
and many a strange and romantic 
document has been penned in its ortho¬ 
dox script. Now the scrivener owns no 
clients save those connected with the 
prison, and when it goes he must go.' 
Close by the placid little shop are sold 
formidable adding machines and type¬ 
writers driven by electricity. 


JAPAN’S LONGEST TUNNEL 

For seven years 2400 workmen have 
been digging away at a railway tunnel 
in Japan. It is six miles long, and lies 
under mountains along the railway from 
Tokyo to Niigata. A curious thing about 
the tunnel is.that it was finished nearly 
a year earlier than had been arranged by 
the engineers. 


NEWS FROM ITALY 
Mussolini’s Man 

Wc confess to a lively curiosity as to 
the goings-on of Mussolini in Italy, and 
are pleased to hand on this last bit of 
information to C.N. readers from a lady 
who has just returned from a visit to 
Florence. 

On the journey back she put one foot 
on the- seat of the carriage opposite, so 
tired was she afterjier delightful picture- 
gallery trots. Enter an official “ I am 
one of Mussolini’s men, madame,” he 
said, showing her a badge. “ The Duce 
does not permit people to put up their 
feet in the trains.” 

Down went a neat English foot, and 
the faintest look of reproach stole into a 
pair of Cornish blue eyes. Ilut in five 
minutes the official was back again, 
holding his newspaper. With great 
politeness he tore it in half and laid a 
piece on the cushion of the seat opposite 
her. "Now, madame,” said Mussolini’s 
man, " Mussolini gladly permits,” and 
two smiles lit up the whole compart¬ 
ment, while one foot went back. 


HOLING THE NEEDLES 

England could never be the same if 
the Needles, so battered by this 
winter's storms, were swept away. 

They still stand where they did. The 
traveller homeward bound from Spain 
or Brazil or outward bound to the 
Americas can still see the lighthouse 
perched on the white rock and rejoice in 
the sight. 

But one side of the rock, 75 feet long, 
was broken in and swept away by the 
furious seas, and some very heavy 
concrete facing has had to be supplied 
to repair the rock platform of the 
lighthouse. 

Something still more protective will 
have to be done to keep the Needles 
intact. Their name, suggesting their 
shape and contour, is also a warning 
that they have been worn down a good 
deal since they were joined to the Isle 
of Wight by a land bridge. 


COAL FROM THE GARDEN 
OF KENT 

Kent, which used to grow wheat for 
the Romans and send it to Gaul, is now 
exporting coal to France. 

Some 2500 tons a month is shipped to 
Dunkirk from Richborough, and that is 
a great achievement for a coalfield which 
not so long ago was thought to be too 
thinly seamed to pay its way. There are 
people living who can remember when 
doubt was felt whether Kent had a coal¬ 
field at all. 

It is certainly the youngest English 
coalfield, a veritable Cinderella among 
the others, and its export of 2500 tons a 
month, when some of the older ones are 
languishing, is a great and good sign. 


ABERDEEN AND THE 
LITTER LOUT 

An Aberdeen reader sends us a 
picture of a Vine Litter Bin which is 
clamped to street standards and lamp- 
posts in that city to receive litter. 

The bins have hinges to enable them 
to be easily emptied. The bottom of 
the bin is pierced to allow water to drain 
out. The bins are placed at nearly every 
street corner and junction. 

Aberdeen is known as a clean city, 
and tlie C.N. is glad to hear it is keep¬ 
ing up its reputation and setting many 
places a fine example of sclf-respcct. 


ANTIQUITY UP TO DATE 

The Americans, as all the world 
knows, have a craze for antiquity, and 
a visitor to New York will find himself 
surrounded by signs such as Ye Olde 
Bunne Shoppe and Ye Okie Rcddc 
Cowc when looking for a restaurant. 
But it is at least surprising to find a 
wireless store over which is displayed 
in electric signs: Ye Okie Radio Shoppe, 


MoreArtificialSilk 

America’s Big Lead 

It has been said that the artificial silk 
trade has called a halt, but the figures 
for the world’s production last year 
show that this is not so. 

In fact, the total world output of 
artificial silk in the last four years has 
grown from 210 million pounds to 412 
million pounds. 

The chief countries making artificial 
silk are America, Italy, Great Britain, 
Germany, and France, in this order. 

There is no doubt whatever that the 
trade will expand much farther, fox- 
artificial silk, now so largely used in 
women’s clothing, is also being adapted 
to men’s garments, either alone or in 
combination with cotton or wool. On 
the other hand, the increasing use of 
artificial silk in woollen garments re¬ 
duces the consumption of wool. 


A POODLE’S BREAKFAST 

A reader living in Constantinople tells this 
story of the household poodle which seems to 
suggest power to think in some degree. 

He was .fond of toast, but one morning 
when he was given a share of the break¬ 
fast toast he carried it out into the hall 
and put it on tlie hall mat. When his 
master left the room and saw it he 
ordered him at once to eat it up. The 
dog, who evidently did not want it, 
picked it up, walked to the balcony 
outside the flat, and deliberately dropped 
it into the street below. 

He seemed to know that was the surest 
way to avoid eating it. 

When he hears a native song sung 
he will dance to it, on his hind legs, with 
an amusing solemnity. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 

The Saturday half-holiday seems tis 
naturally a part of life as night and day ; 
yet it was only obtained for the over¬ 
taxed worker by great trouble and 
perseverance. 

In St. John’s Church, Manchester, 
stands a memorial to William Marsden, 
whoso untiring labours were largely 
responsible for the half-holiday. Only 
23 when his committee finally made the 
agreement in 1843, he died in 1848. This 
church, marooned in a sea of industry, 
is now finally condemned ; and the 
memorial will be housed by the Y.M.C.A. 
until a suitable civic home is decided on. 


170,000 EGGS IN AN OVEN 

Tlie biggest poultry farm in the world 
can lor once be claimed by ourselves. It 
is at Corstorphinc, Edinburgh. 

An enormous stcam-licatcd incubator 
has just been built lor this farm to 
hatch 170,000 eggs at a time and rear 
the chicks up to six weeks. Three large 
steam boilers arc required, heated by 
electricity, to provide the warmth for 
this big family of chicks. 


ELECTRICITY MARCHING ON 

It seems that out of the ten million 
houses in this country only about a 
quarter arc wired for electricity. 

Speaking at a dinner tlie other night 
Sir John Brooke, the Electricity Com¬ 
missioner, said he expected that there 
would be an increase of 3000 million 
units in the sale of electricity in the next 
five years. Of this tlie domestic demand 
would probably equal Soo million units. 

THE MEN WHO WON THE WAR 

Those - who arc tired o£ all these 
wearisome war books, whose writers 
sec nothing but vice in the men who 
fought for us, will be grateful to Major- 
General Seely for this little saying : 

In every instance the men in my com¬ 
mand who received the Victoria Cross 
were of the quiet, gentle, dreamy type; 
often musical, nearly always fond of 
poetry; without exception beloved of 
animals and especially of children. 


Mercury still 
Rising 

The Highest Figure in 
London ? 

When the architects built the tower of 
the Royal London House, rising above 
Finsbury Square, they crowned London’s 
tallest building with the figure of 
Mercury. 

The explanation volunteered by the 
chairman of the London Mutual In¬ 
surance Company, to whom the building 
belongs, was that Mercury represents 
Prudence, which is a virtue appropriate 
to insurers. But what interests us at the 
moment is that the statue also serves the 
purpose of a lightning conductor, which 
is yet another form of insurance, and 
leads us to ask why lightning conductors 
should not be beautiful as well as useful. 

It was Shakespeare who wrote' of 
Mercury as “ new-lighted on a heaven- 
kissing hill.” If he could walk in Fins¬ 
bury Fields again he would be surprised 
to sec the flying god alighting on a 
sky-scraper. 


THE SYSTEM MAN 

We have been reading about a famous 
man who had a passion for method. 

Pie used to give parties and his house 
was often full of guests. I11 the bath¬ 
room was a notice: “If the water is not 
hot, send for me ! ” signed by the host. 
To ensure that his guests should not 
have to wait for tea after an expedition 
this able organiser had an apparatus 
in the carriage drive which gave warning 
to the butler indoors when guests were 
driving home. There was a map of 
every room in his house showing every 
piece of furniture, so that the servants 
had no excuse for going wrong when 
turning the room out. 

Perhaps this docs not impress you, 
but a lady who used to stay there says 
that a series of pigeon-holes in the hall, 
each one allotted to a guest, was a great 
success. You stowed away there any 
trifles such as spectacles, books, and 
handbags. 


SAY 99 

Wc hope that one or two of our 
readers, when next at the bookstall or 
the circulating library, will say 99. 

If (which is unlikely) the Keeper of 
the Books asks what is meant the reply 
should be-—Why, the 99th novel of 
G. B. Burgin. 

There can hardly be a novel reader in 
England who has not read one of the 99, 
and, having read it, has not asked for 
more. That is what has encouraged 
Mr. Burgin to go on through at least 
thirty industrious ■ years and to find 
new themes for his romantic peri. 

Once he was an Idler, and helped <0 
edit a paper of that name, but he is one 
of the hardest-working idlers of his 
time, and we hope he will easily and 
elegantly complete his century. 


A SUDDEN STORM IN THE 
ORCHARDS 

Here is the plaint of a tiller of the field. 

The ground was covered with fruit. 
There were 2000 apricots, 250 peaches, 
200 bunches of grapes, with apples and 
figs uncountable, I have left one apple, 
one peach, 20 bunches of grapes, and not . 
a single fig. 

Thieves ? No, hailstones—a sudden 
storm of enormous lumps of ice, in the 
neighbourhood of Boksburg, in the 
Transvaal. Not only were fruit, crops, 
and ilowers cut to pieces and most of 
the fruit trees ruined, but every tiled 
roof in the town was smashed and 
stripped. The damage was fiooo for 
the town hall alone, besides 600 panes 
of glass, and every church and school 
suffered in proportion. 

To All Kind Homes 

Please ash your Butcher 
to use the Humane Killer 
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C.N. TOUR OF THE MOTHERLAND 

What Bo We Pass on the Way Round Little Treasure Island? 



Llssenola cabinet gramophone—Queen Anne 
Console modal In mahogany 



Slazenger Ensign roll-film folding 

cricket bat camera 


A Journey Through the Map 
With Many Prizes at the End 

'Travel is, of course, the great educator, but how many of us can go where 
we would like to go ? Though handicapped in this way, however, there 
is much to be learned from books, newspapers, and contact with other people. 
Here is a new pastime which will test the knowledge of C.N. readers and 
provide them with interesting entertainment. There is no entrance fee, and 
. 125 valuable prizes are offered to clever boys and girls, who may choose from 
the attractive objects shown in our pictures the article they most desire. 

|7or the benefit of new readers the map and the first coupon arc reprinted 
A this week. Here is the idea of the scheme. On page iv is a map of our 
Motherland divided into areas, and we are going for a tour, beginning and 
ending with London and passing through 48 numbered squares, Each square 
has several places, only one of which it is our intention to visit. That place 
, is indicated by a clue in the way clues are used for the C.N. Cross Word Puzzle, 
Some clues arc historical, some geographical, some literary, some industrial, 
and so on. For instance, after leaving London wc visit a place in square 
Number 1 indicated by the clue “ Last Stand of Warwick the King Maker," 
which, of course, refers to Barnet. Next wc go to one place in square 
Number 2, then to one in square 3, and so on. 

J7 acii week for six weeks we shall pass through eight squares, and when 
' the tour is finished wc shall tell our travellers where to send their coupons, 
which should be filled in with ink. The closing date of this contest has been 
fixed for Tuesday, April 15. Of course, any numbered division where 
the coastline breaks into it is considered as a square. It will add greatly 
to the interest of this contest if readers draw lines linking up the places visited 
week by week. Be sure to keep the map, as it will not appear again. 


Read These Rules Carefully 


’Twenty-five prizes of Lis se no la 
Portable Wireless Sets or Cabinet 
Gramophones will be awarded to the 
twenty-five readers whose lists of stop¬ 
ping places arc correct or most nearly 
so according to the scaled list in the 
Editor’s possession. The hundred oilier 
prizes will follow according to merit. 

The Editor reserves the right to 
divide the value of any of the prizes 
in the event of ties, and liis decision 
in all matters affecting the contest will 
lie final and legally binding. 


Any number of attempts may be 
sent, but no reader over 18 is entitled 
to enter or assist. 

Only one name must be written in 
each numbered space, and no coupons 
containing corrections will be accepted. 

No responsibility can bo undertaken 
for any delay or loss in the post or other¬ 
wise, and no correspondence will be 
entertained. Every entry must be on 
a complete set of coupons—1 to 6. 

Employees of the proprietors of the 
Children’s Newspaper cannot compete. 


1 BARNET 

2 ... 


C.N. TOUR OF THE MOTHERLAND 

First Coupon 

1 Last Stand of Warwick the King Maker 

2 Famous Roads Cross Here 

3 An Immortal Tinker 

4 You May Be Wearing Things Made Here 

5 Cathedral City 

6 Newton’s Schooldays 

7 Charles I Raised His Standard 

8 A Queen Imprisoned Here For a Time 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


| C.N. TOUR OF THE MOTHERLAND 

I Second Coupon 

• ” 

j 9 White Rose Leader Killed Here 9 ... 


10 Walls, a Window, and a Cathedral 

10 . 


11 Beginning of a New Era 

11 . 


12 Bede Sleeps Hero 

12 . 


13 Seaport for Coal 

13 . 


14 The Percys and Douglas 

14 . 


15 Ruins of an Abbey Founded Eight 
Centuries Ago 

15 ... 


16 The Modern Athens 

16 .. 

.2 


FILL IN THESE COUPONS WITH INK, USING CAPITALS, AND KEEP TILL WANTED 



Five-valve portable Llssenola wireless set 
ready for use 



9-carat gold wrist-watch 



Broadcast portable gramophone 



Model steam launch about 30 lncho3 long, 
supplied by Hobbies 



Skisail model-de-luxe monoplane, 
supplied by Appleby’s 
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A Few of the Matchless Sights That Draw 
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Fort William at the foot of Ben Nevis 



t, 




mmm 



Salisbury Cathedral, with the loftiest spire In England 






Bodiam Castle, one of the finest moated fortresses in England 


Canterbury Cathedral* I 



Durham Cathedral on the hill above the River Wear 


Here and there our countryside and quaint old towns are disfigured by 
ugly advertisements and hideous petrol pumps, ■ but'still there are 


unspoiled scenes to draw the traveller from all parts of the Ea'rth to 
Little Treasure Island. No country in the world has a greater heritage 

! These pictures are from photographs by Messrs. Raphael 



















































inland’s Mother Church 


Norwich Cathedral above the tree-tops 


ipbr Supplement 


- Travellers to Britain From Far and Near 
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Clopton Bridge at Stratford, over which Shakespeare came to London 


from the Past, and in a journey round the Motherland we are reminded 
of our ancient story by an almost endless succession of-noble buildings. 

ck,- Humphrey Joel, Valentine, York & Son, and others. 


Hardly a town we .visit is there that has not a statue of some illustrious, 
son who has helped in one way or another to make England famous- 


Edinburgh Castle on Its rocky emlnenco 


Gloucester Oathedral 


Lynmouth Harbour on the north coast of Devon 


OromwelJ at Westminster 


Robert Bruce at Stirling 
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Can You Find Your Way Round Little Treasure Island? 
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MONKEYS "ON 
THE ROOF 

A Day Out in Camden 
Town 

TRICKS BEHIND A FOG SCREEN 

Camden Town had an exciting time 
the other day. Ten monkeys escaped 
from an animal dealer’s shop and spent 
the afternoon on the roofs of the 
neighbourhood. 

Unfortunately that statement is not 
quite true. Camden Town would not 
have minded if the monkeys had stayed 
on the roofs instead of popping down 
chimneys. Soon the runaways looked 
like ten little black boys. 

Their first visit was to a 'fish-curing 
yard, and as it chanced to be the work¬ 
men’s luncheon interval the monkeys 
had a good meal. When the men re¬ 
turned a chase began. Half the robber 
gang was captured, but the other half 
escaped up drainpipes and over roofs. 

A New and Original Game 

Now they began to play a lovely 
game. You go down a chimney, and if 
the old lady by the fire shrieks you 
count one. If she faints you count two. 
If she rushes out of the house calling 
Police ! you count three. 

Up and down Camden Town the 
monkeys played this new and original 
game. Every room they entered was 
spoiled by the soot they brought with 
them. People were seen climbing 
ladders in order to cover their chimney¬ 
pots ; but many chimneys were tqo 
high for this, and the monkeys still had 
plenty of scope for their fun. 

A dealer in antiques rang up the 
police to ask for protection. The owner 
of the monkeys set tempting traps. 
People were trying to catch the .sooty 
imps in all sorts of ways. But a kindly 
fog helped them to escape a dozen times. 

■When the fog lifted three of the acro¬ 
bats were rounded up in an empty house. 
The other two were still roaming the 
roofs when night fell. They were not 
mercenary fellows; they would not 
barter freedom for a banana and a few 
nuts, and so they gambolled in the 
moonlight, beautifully free and beauti¬ 
fully black. 

Meanwhile Camden Town was washing 
its carpets. 


A SURPRISE IN A 
PORTMANTEAU 

Pylhons Pass the Customs 

“ Anything to declare ? ” 

” Fifty cigarettes, a bottle of can dc 
Cologne, and two pythons,” 

It was a simple matter to get those 
pythons into England, but tile hotel 
people made quite a fuss. What was 
their owner to do ? 

He was an American, and his pythons 
were performing snakes. He was obliged 
to stay in London for a few day?, and 
could hardly keep those poor pythons 
in a portmanteau all the time. Yet 
the hotel people continued to be unkind 
about them, and at last the American 
put his portmanteau on a taxi and drove 
to the Zoo. 

There lie begged the curator to house 
the poor waifs. The curator said he 
would shelter them if they were healthy. 
They were declared fit. 

Then the American said they must 
have live fowls and rabbits to eat. 
The curator told him that no creatures 
at the Zoo are given living prey. 

“ What a country this is ! ” thought 
the American. • “ They won’t have 
snakes in hotels, and they refuse to 
give live prey in Zoos. My snakes 
will starve.” • 

But they accepted dead fowls quite 
readily, and enjoyed their stay very 
much, thank you. Wc may hope that 
the lesson has not been lost on our 
American friend and that lie will not 
give them live food in future. 


57,000 KINEMAS 

The I.L.O Thinking 
About Them 

DANGEROUS FILMS 

Less than 3 5 years ago the first public 
kinema performance took place ; today 
the world has 57,000 picture theatres 
and scores of millions of pounds are 
invested in the industry. 

The United States, with 25,000 of 
these picture theatres, heads the list, 
for the American people were busy 
making films while Europe was making 
war; and, though Germany comes 
second, only one-fifth of that number 
have been built in that country. Great 
Britain and France have about 4000 
each, Italy, Spain, and Russia half that 
number each, Sweden about 1300, and 
Czccho-Slovakia about 1000. 

In 1927 the world production of films, 
amounted to 1859. Here Japan came 
near to catching up America, both 
countries producing more than 400. 
Germany, though a vanquished country, 
now having men and money to spare 
for this peace industry as she does not 
need them for war, comes next with 
278, then Russia with 151, Great 
Britain with 106, France 74, China 57, 
Austria 15, Denmark 10. 

I.L.O. Programme for 1930 

The I.L.O. gives us these interesting 
facts, having collected them while 
inquiring into the conditions of health 
and safety under which people work 
in kinema studios. At the same time 
we get news of the activity of the 
Kincmatographic Institute in Rome. 

This international institute of the 
League of Nations, since it opened its 
doors in 1928, has been gathering 
information about educational films, 
about the making and producing of 
them, about censorships, legal regula¬ 
tions, and so on, and has published an 
interesting review. Its programme for 
1930 includes : a dictionary of kinema 
terms in the principal languages of the 
world, an international catalogue of 
educational films, a report on the 
health conditions to be fulfilled by any 
hall in which films for young people are 
shown. The institute is also to make 
a special study of the non-inflammable 
film and of the censorship in different 
countries. It also hopes to persuade 
Governments to abolish customs duties 
on educational films. 

THE FIRST DAFFODILS 
IN ENGLAND 

Fragrance Across the Centuries 

From a Correspondent 

There was put into my hands the 
other day a letter which had come from 
a far city, so far and so ancient that the 
mystery of thousands of years seemed 
to envelop it. 

It came from the city of Abraham, 
Ur of, the Chaldees, and the stamp 
depicted an old palace at Ctesiphon 
with an immense ruined archway. 
This is all that remains of a gigantic 
hall which is now a landmark for 
planes of the Royal Air Force flying 
from Basra to Bagdad, and for the 
England-to-India Air Mail to Karachi. 

The letter set me pondering on the 
nearness of those ancient civilisations 
to our own. The very daffodils now 
showing their green spears and yellow 
buds are said to have been brought to 
our shores by the Phoenicians when they 
came to Lyonncsse in search of tin. 
The narcissus polyanthus, which covers 
the fields in the south of France and is 
sold in the streets of all our cities, has 
been discovered, dry and withered, in 
the tombs of the Pharaohs. 

When next we buy a bunch of nar¬ 
cissus polyanthus we shall know that 
its fragrance has reached us over 4000 
years of time, and just now, while the 
daffodil is out, we might send a grateful 
Thank You to the travelling Phoenicians 
of long ago. 


BY AIR TO THE 
LION’S LAIR 

Anxiety for the Life of 
the King of Beasts 

A NEW JUNGLE PERIL 

The idea of hunting wild animals by 
aeroplane is repellent alike to the 
authorities in the Tropics and to the 
whole right-thinking world as well. But 
a scries of flights to the jungle is being 
organised which promises interest and 
reward for the naturalist and the man 
whose only implement is a camera. 

The scheme is to have regular flights 
by air to that splendid natural sanctuary 
the 'Kruger National Park and Game 
Reserve. The Board of Trustees has 
consented, on the condition that, the 
animals arc not frightened from the air 
and that no shooting takes place. 

In the Unspoiled Wilds 

A man will be able to fly from a thriv¬ 
ing centre of civilisation in the morning, 
reach the unspoiled wilds in a few hours, 
take a film of lions, elephants, antelopes, 
hyenas, and apes, and sleep in his home 
the same night. 

For so adventurous and romantic a 
project all seems absurdly simple ; as 
little difficult as a flight from London to 
see the Bello Vue Zoo at Manchester. 
But there is one problem which no visit 
to any place in the United Kingdom 
could present. Will the aeroplanes take 
more than their chartered cargo of life 
with them ■? 

The one fear of the Trustees is that, 
somewhere on the journey, tsetse-flies 
might board* the plane and so be 
smuggled into the jungle to work havoc 
in an area hitherto free from these pests 
upon creatures not immune to their 
death-dealing bites. 

Sworn Foes on Common Ground 

The same problem arises with regard 
to motor-cars which visit the Game 
Reserve. So far no ill lias happened, 
but, with visitors rapidly increasing, the 
Department of Agriculture is considering 
the establishment of depots along the 
borders of the jungle at which all cars 
will have to bo fumigated before pass¬ 
ing into the Reserve. There is every 
likelihood of this being done ; the only 
question remaining to be decided is as to 
which authority shall bear the expense. 

We live in changing times indeed. Men 
and lions, sworn foes, meet on common 
ground, the lion in wilcls set apart for his 
use by his foe. Now, by means of 
mechanical locomotion of which the old 
pioneers in the Dark Continent never 
dreamed, men and women can pass a 
holiday in the Reserve after reaching it 
in as few hours as it would have taken 
their fathers weeks. And instead of 
going to kill or be killed, as in Living¬ 
stone’s day, the sole care necessary is 
to preserve the life of the king of beasts 
and his neighbours of the jungle. 


THE UNKNOWN SCOUT 

A brave boy has died at his post in 
Allahabad. 

Hundreds of poor people flock together 
for the Kumbh Mela, the. Bathing 
Festival, and if disease breaks out among 
the pilgrims it spreads like a forest fire. 

Cholera did break out at the beginning 
of February. At once the authorities 
began to organise a campaign against 
the horrible scourge. Of course the first 
people to volunteer were the Scouts. 

The Allahabad troop was asked to 
help to convey the dead from the fever 
hospital to the place of cremation. While 
he was busy with this sad, merciful work 
the leader of the troop fell ill, and now 
he has died of cholera. 

He knew perfectly well the danger he 
ran. An army with heavy guns and gas 
and snipers is not so dangerous as a 
cholera germ. The Scout laid down his 
life for others, as Jack Cornwell, V.C., 
did at the Battle of Jutland. 

We do not know his name, but we 
will remember him. . 



9/ie Health of 

School Children 
in March 

M ARCH is a month of fierce 
weather, of heavy rains, 
piercing winds, and some¬ 
times snow. March is a month 
when Influenza attacks those whose 
strength has been sapped by the 
long winter months ; it is a month 
when chest and throat ailments 
are numerous. March is a month 
when children need special attention 
against whooping cough, measles, 
bronchitis and the many complaints 
peculiar to childhood. 

Parents need to be specially vigilant 
during March. A child with a 
cold, although apparently all right, 
should be carefully watched, as a 
cold is often the beginning of a 
serious illness or an infectious 
disease. 

Every child, whether ill or well, 
will benefit considerably if “Oval¬ 
line ” is added to the daily diet. 

“ Ovaltine ” is prepared from the 
richest of Nature’s tonic foods— 
ripe barley malt, creamy milk and 
eggs. It supplies all the nutriment 
necessary for repairing the wastage 
of cells and tissues caused day by 
day, and for building up body, 
brain and nerve. 

Taken regularly “ Ovaltine ” creates 
a rich reserve of health and energy— 
thus enabling the children to resist 
colds and epidemic infections, and 
keeping them in robust health in 
spite of unpleasant weather con¬ 
ditions. 



Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 
i;3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin, 

P.535 
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All mothers should 
know this. 


Mrs. YV. Gayrner, Stamey vuia, 2 Herrett 
Street, Aldershot, Hants, writes :—" I have 
been using California Syrup of Figs for seven 
years for my children when they were irregu¬ 
lar in their habits. I find a teaspoonful at 
night never fails to have the desired effect, 
and to cleanse the stomach and give the 
children a sharp appetite. 1 would never 
be without it in the house, as I say that 
California Syrup of Figs is one of the finest 
things ever invented and prepared for all 
children who suffer in this way.. My 
children enjoy it, and will not take any¬ 
thing else.’’ 

MOTHER! Many a child has been 
stunted physically and mentally by forming 
irregular habits during the vital time of 
growth. A child needs watching, and the 
moment you find the daily action missing 
give “ California Syrup of Figs ” until regu¬ 
larity is restored. That is one of the advan¬ 
tages of this gentle, pleasant laxative : it 
never weakens, never.gripes, never makes 
things worse, but encourages regular habits. 

Get a bottle of " California Syrup of 
Figs ’’ to-day. 1/3 and 2/6 of all chemists. 
Emphasise “ California,” and no mistake 
will be made. 


Don’t Miss this Grand 
New Adventure Story 

The 

MASTER 

of the 

WORLD 

bv JOHN 
SYLVESTER 

which appears in this week’s CHUMS. 
Here this popular author of “ With 
Lawrence in Arabia ” describes many 
thrilling adventures in the air that will 
grip you from the first word. Other 
arresting features in this issue include : 

KEEPING THE 
SEAS 

by Rear Admiral 
E. R. G. R. EVANS, 

C.B., D.S.O., R.N., 

who tells of the stirring exploits of the 
famous Dover Patrol during the 
Great War. 

NEW WONDERS OF 
THE AIR 

By LOUIS BLERIOT 

the well-known pioneer airman. 

CHUMS 

Out on Sat., March 8 

Order Your Copy Now——2d. 
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RIGHT BEHIND 

The Guard Who Missed 
His Train 

As the Morecambe-Lccds express 
slipped swiftly out of Skipton Station, 
gathering speed as it went, a man raced 
along the platform to catch it. The 
train had left its guard behind. 

A passenger who misses his train has 
no remedy. He must wait for the next, 
summoning as much philosophy as he 
can, like the old lady whom we once 
heard say, after losing the train at 
Westcrham in Kent, “ Ah well, there’s 
appoints and disappoints, and self¬ 
opinions, and what not; but we have 
to take what’s guided.” 

But that kind of resignation was not 
for the railway guard who saw his train 
slipping from his grasp and setting out 
on its way like a ship without a pilot. 
More than that, it had gone without its 
pilot’s lamp, the signal light which the 
guard hangs on to the back of the end 
carriage of the train. 

It was that, which saved the situation. 
Three miles down the line a signalman 
noticed that the tail-lamp was missing. 
He telephoned to the next signal-box, 
where the signals were set against the 
runaway and it was pulled up. 

Then it was found that the guard was 
missing, and the express was impounded 
in a siding till news could be had of him. 

He brought the news himself, having 
immediately chartered a . shunting- 
engine at Skipton and with it chased 
his escaping charge. 

The delay was slight. The guard 
mounted his van, put his lamp in its 
place, called out Right" Behind ! and 
on went the express to Leeds as if 
nothing had happened. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

When Was the Victoria Nyanza 
Discovered ? 

In 1858 by Captain John H. Spoke. It 
was explored by, him and Captain J. A. 
Grant in 1862 and first circumnavigated 
by H. M. Stanley in 1875. 

How Did the Currant Get Its Name? 

This fruit was formerly known as raysyns 
of Corouns, the name coming from the 
French raisins de Corinthe. The Corinihc 
became corrupted into currant, and the 
word raisins was dropped. 

How is Sallpetre Prepared ? 

It is a natural product found in various 
parts of the East, such as India, but is also 
manufactured artificially by boiling together 
concentrated solutions of Chile saltpetre, 
or sodium nitrate, found in South America, 
and potassium chloride. 

Why Are the Lion and Unicorn Used in 
the British Arms ? 

These supporters were introduced by 
James the First. The lion is common in the 
heraldry of England, and the unicorn had 
long been a favourite supporter in Scottish 
heraldry. 

Who Were Elia, George Eliot, Mark 

Twain, Lewis Carroll, and Ouida? 

These names were pseudonyms of well- 
known j writers. Elia was Charles Lamb, 
George Eliot was Marian Evans later Mrs. 
Cross, Mark Twain was Samuel Clemens, 
Lewis Carroll was the Rev. Charles L. Hodg¬ 
son, and Ouida was Louise de la Ramce. 

Why Were Naples and Sicily Called the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies? 

Southern Italy in the twelfth century 
was known as " Sicily this side of the Faro.” 
In 1127 Roger the Second united the island 
of Sicily with Southern Italy, and the com¬ 
bined kingdom was henceforth called the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

Why is the Moon Low in Summer and 
High Up in Winter? 

At Full Moon the Moon is in the opposite 
part of the heavens to that where the Sun 
is. If the Sun be high at midday, as in 
summer, it will be only a little below the 
northern horizon at midnight, and the 
Moon will bo only a small distance above 
the southern horizon. In winter the Sun 
descends far below the northern horizon at 
midnight, and Full Moon is high up in the 
southern sky. 
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LIFE OF THE WEEK 
The Thinker of Italy 


LET EVERYTHING 
BE BEAUTIFUL 


On March 10 , 1872, cTied Mazzini 



Joseph Mazzini 


Joseph Mazzini, who was born at 
Genoa on June 22, 1805, was one of the 
three most remarkable public men of 
Italy in modern times. 

Wherever one goes in Italy one sees 
public statues to four men. They are 
Victor Emmanuel II, the first king of 
united Italy ; Count Cavour, the states¬ 
man who brought 
about the union by 
buying French help; 
Garibaldi, the clash¬ 
ing soldier of liberty; 
and. Mazzini. The 
first three were men 
of action; Mazzini 
was a thinker who 
could rouse other 
men, but always him¬ 
self failed when he 
tried to act. Yet his 
country remembers him gratefully. 

Mazzini's father was a busy physician 
in Genoa and a professor. The son was 
educated for the law, after a weakly 
childhood spent in wide reading. His 
heart, however, led him away from the 
law into writing about public affairs. 

When he was 15, a small and fragile 
lad, he was walking with his mother in 
the streets of Genoa and a fierce, wild¬ 
eyed man begged of her for ” the 
Italian refugees.” Italy was then under 
a number of separate governments, 
with Austria holding much of the north. 
A rebellion had broken out and the 
revolting patriots had been defeated ; 
the remnant who escaped had taken 
refuge in Genoa. 

The Work of His Life 

Young Mazzini’s sympathies all went 
to the champions of freedom, and then 
and there he made their cause—the 
union of Italy into one nation—the 
work of his life. ITo lived to sec the 
cause triumph, but victory came through 
other men and not according to his 
ways.. Mazzini’s mistake was that he 
thought no country could ever be free 
except as a republic. His first desire 
was to make disunited Italy a republic. 


lie began by joining a secret society 
called the Carbonari, and plotted with 
them till he was caught by the police 
and imprisoned. In prison lie thought 
out new schemes, the first being to 
create a revolutionary] society called 
Young Italy. On being released he 
went to France. 


Mazzini’s life was to a large extent 
a repetition of this episode, but with less 
secrecy and more violence. Again and 
again he planned risings, always hope¬ 
less, which led to loss of life. He was 
more than once condemned to death, 
though afterwards released. He was 
driven from Franco to Switzerland, 
and from there to England, where he 
lived most of his life. Always his plans 
failed, and there was a good reason why. 

Rallying Round the King 

There was only one State in Italy 
that had any strength to form a rallying 
point for Italian unity and that was 
Piedmont, ruled by the House of Savoy. 
The king, Victor Emmanuel, was known 
to be a genuine patriot, and on him 
centred all practical efforts to unite 
Italy. Mazzini’s republicanism would 
have had to overthrow this popular 
king before it could have united the 
country. Rallying round the king, 
whom even the Republican Garibaldi 
supported, Italy became united and 
free, with an Italian parliament meeting 
in Rome as the capital ; but Mazzini, 
when he was elected a member, refused 
to serve because he would not acknow¬ 
ledge a king. 

Yet in spite of his faults Mazzini was 
a great man because his. thought was 
great ; because his intense earnestness 
and lofty ideas had inspired the people 
with hope. They knew.his life had been 
one of complete sacrifice ; and he had 
taught the great truth that life is not a 
scramble for gain but a mission to take 
upon ourselves helpful and noble duties. 


A TOUGH OF ART FOR 
EVERYWHERE 

A Competition to Encourage 
the Young Genius 

USEFUL THINGS NEED NOT 
BE UGLY 

The Royal Society of Arts believes in 
two ideas that the C.N. has always loved. 

, Everything ought to he beautiful. 

Genius ought 10 be encouraged. 

They seem such simple ideas . that 
many a man would say “ Why,, surely 
everyone believes that.” 

But he has only to look at his fire¬ 
place, or his electric, light fitting, or the 
next railway station he enters, and he 
will see that most people are satisfied 
with ugliness. 

As for encouraging genius, it has been 
said of great artists : 

We let them starve for Inch of bread. 

But give them a statue when they're dead. 

To Discover Talent 

The Royal Society of Arts believes 
that if only we would give genius a little 
bread, and even a little jam with it, we 
could have a much more beautiful 
world. So it holds a Competition of 
Industrial Designs from time to time, 
and thereby says : 

There is no reason why useful things 
should be ugly. Show the manufacturer 
how to make beautiful gas stoves and 
cretonnes and door knobs. You will save 
yourself from starving and help to make 
life lovely. 

These competitions are specially de¬ 
signed to discover talent among young 
students. They bring not only valuable 
prizes and travelling scholarships, but 
a measure of fame and offers of employ¬ 
ment to successful competitors. 

What Manufacturers Want 

Sometimes people grumble at the 
manufacturers, as if they were lovers of 
ugliness and vulgarity. But they ate 
very anxious to find designers who will 
make them beautiful patterns.. Nearly 
all the £lqoo prize money offered in the 
seventh competition has been provided 
by manufacturers. 

There arc many sections. Artists are 
asked to design all sorts of things, from 
a church screen to an anthracite stove, 
from carpets to materials for men’s 
ties, from tea sets to Christmas'.cards. 

Once upon a time, in the eighteenth 
century, everything was beautiful, from 
architecture to kitchen ware. The Royal 
Society of Arts challenges youth- to bring 
that state of affairs to pass again.- 

The seventh competition will be held 
this June at the Imperial Institute, and 
entries must be sent in during May. 
Particulars can be had now from the 
Royal Society of Arts, Adel phi, London, 
W.C.2. Now is the chance for young 
ambition ! 

Midas and Everyman 

Among last year’s prize-winners were 
an Australian, an Indian, and two 
Canadians. All over the British Common¬ 
wealth there was a friendly rivalry to 
make the world. more beautiful. The 
C.N. hopes that a fresh crop of talent 
will be discovered this year. 

Tlie best thing about the Competition 
for Industrial Designs is that it asks the 
artists to work for Everyman instead of 
only for Midas. In one section com¬ 
petitors are asked to design modern 
furniture -for a suburban sitting-room 
whose owner earns £500 a year. Hitherto 
beautiful furniture'has only been made 
for the rich. .But there is'no reason why 
things should be cheap and nasty instead 
of cheap and lovely. If only artist and 
manufacturer will work together Every¬ 
man’s home may be beautiful. 
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FAIRFIELD WORKS—SHEWING FLEET OF MOTOR VANS MERSEY WORKS, QARSTON, LIVERPOOL 
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Puzzle No. 1. 

Form the figure 
shown and see 
how many squares 
you can count. 


u 

1 

„ n 

o 

1 1 

1 1 

y 

r 11 

L 

JJ 


Puzzle No. 4. 

With 20 matches make a word of io letters 
without bending any of the matches. 





n 





TJ 





L 

Re-arrange 11 j] 

of these matches 
so as to form 
ten perfect c: 


squares. 


Puzzle No. 5. 

Place 24 matches to 
form 9 squares : 

1. I>to w remove 8 
matches and leave 2 

squares only. 

2. Now suppose 1 of 
the 2 remaining squares 
to be an island and the 
other mainland, show 
with 2 matches rep¬ 
resenting planks how 
a bridge could be made 
to join the 2 squares. 


Puzzle No. 3. 

Arrange 22 matches to form 8 squares: 

Take 6 away and leave 4 squares. 

Take 1 more away and construct 5 squares. 
Take 3 more away and construct 3 squares. 
Of the remaining 3 squares construct 4. 



Puzzle No. 6. 

Out of the 
matches con¬ 
tained in the 
figure, construct 
G triangles. 




THE SOLUTIONS TO THIS SET OF PUZZLES 
WILL APPEAR IN NEXT WEEK’S 
fet. “CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER.” 

❖ 

LOOK OUT FOR THE NEXT SET 
m THE “CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER ” 

OF APRIL 5th, 1930. 



BRYANT & MAYS MATCHES^BRITISH &.BEST 
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UNCLE JIM WINS 

"Force” gives 
him his 
extra energy 

Ask Mother to give 
you “ Force ” every day. 
It is whole wheat, flaked, 
and will give you 
extra energy. 

Surprise Mother by 
sending to “ Sunny Jim ” 
for a FREE Sample of 
“ Force.” It will help 
her, because “ Force ” is 
ready cooked and needs 
no preparation. 

Fill in the coupon 
below and post it to 
“ Sunny Jim,” and he 
will send you in addition 
a Joily indoor Race Game 
for yourself. 

Ask Mother to let you 
TRY "FORCE” FOR A 
FORTNIGHT 









EMPIRE PRODUCE-MADE IN CANADA 

It’s Wheat-flaked 


COUPON 

FOR FREE SAMPLE 
OF “FORCE” AND 
SUNNY JIM GAME. 


CUT THIS OUT 

fill in your name and address and send to : ” SUNNY 
JIM,” Dept. K 197, GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, 
W.l, and you will receive in return a FREE ‘SUNNY 
JIM * GAME and a SAMPLE OF ” FORCE.” 


Your Name. 

Your Address 


pkt. 




For Health's Sake 

Correct the little Ills as they arise; 
that is the modern Andrews 
method of assuring continued 
fitness and well-being. Andrews 
cleanses internally and is a proved 
Health safeguard for young and old. 

9" and 1'4 


& jtdsiuoi CurtA fait 


C. L.N. 

Why We Should Join 

HOW WE ARE ALL LINKED 
TOGETHER 

Number of Members—13,154 

There are a hundred reasons why we 
should join the Children’s League of 
Nations. This glance at an old Egyptian 
village will make one of them clear. 

If someone invented an aeroplane 
that could fly into the Past, and if we 
could travel back thirty years in it 
and make a landing , at Wad Medani, 
what should we see ? 

We should see an Egyptian village of 
mud huts. 

But if we were to go to Wad Medani 
today we should see a fine town with 
mighty mosques rising above the busy 
streets where 40,000 people earn their 
living. Outside it we should see 400,000 
acres of cotton fields rolling away and 
natives working there. These native 
cultivators receive over a million pounds 
a year. 

The change lias been wrought by 
some foreign engineers who put old 
Father Nile, into harness and made him 
obey the will of man. Instead of 
droughts and floods he has to deliver a 
proper water supply to the cotton fields. 

Blackpool’s Debt to Wad Medani 

Every year Wad Medani sends 100,000 
bales of best cotton to Lancashire. 
Many an English family pays its rent 
and its baker’s bills and goes to Black¬ 
pool for a summer holiday with money 
earned by spinning cotton grown at 
Wad Medani. 

Yet Wad Medani and Blackpool have 
probably never heard of each other. 
The man who grows the cotton knows 
nothing about the man who spins it, 
although each is so important to the 
other. If a war came and cut off the 
cotton growers from their customers 
they would be ruined, and if Lancashire 
had no cotton to spin her people would 
be ruined. 

All nations are linked like that, 
When we defeat an enemy in war we 
are defeating a customer, and when we 
make him pay a big war indemnity we 
are making him too poor to buy our 
goods. So there arc silent factories or 
unsown fields and thousands out of 
work, for it is no use making or growing 
things that no one can buy. 

War is madness, and the best way to 
end it is to make friends with all the 
world. The best way to begin that is to 
begin young and begin now—by joining 
the Children’s League of Nations. 

Tomorrow 

If only there were wizards now; 

If only we could borrow 
A magic telescope from one 
And see the world tomorrow ! 

O, will it be a roadless world 
With everybody flying; 

And smokeless towns all dazzling white 
In parks and gardens lying ? 

Or will it be a blackened Earth, 

A world of hate and sorrow, 

A world of ruins, graves, and scars, 

A world of war tomorrow ? 

Well, you can make it, if you choose, 

A world of peace and plenty. 

Come, join the League at ten years old 
And reap rewards at twenty 1 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 

No letters should be sent to the'C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Card and 
Badge (stamps at home, international 
coupons abroad). Please give your name 
and address, birthday and year, and the 
name of your school. 


THE WHIRLPOOL 
| NEBULA 

AN ISLAND UNIVERSE 

Vast Streams of Hundreds of 
Millions of Suns 

200 MILES A SECOND 

By the O.N. Astronomer 

Far out in the illimitable regions of 
space are universes of suns and worlds. 

These are often referred to as island 
universes, for they are vast aggrega¬ 
tions of thousands of millions of suns 
and worlds gathered together, often 
with much nebulous matter, in what 
appears to the eye to be a concentrated 
mass of light, the whole surrounded by 
a vast ocean of dark, fathomless space. 

The immensity of this void; in which 
there is apparently nothing material, 
is of colossal extent compared with each 
island universe ; it is, however, tra¬ 
versed continually by innumerable cor¬ 
puscles in waves of light and magnetic 
energy. This is the radiant energy 
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The position of Messier 51 


poured out from the countless billions 
of suns, worlds, and nebulous matter. 

This radiant energy may have been 
travelling for a million years, as in the 
case of the light which reaches our eyes 
from the great Andromeda Nebula, 
Messier 31,' a splendid example of an 
island universe. 

Now there is another such universe, 
known as the Whirlpool Nebula, or 
Messier 51. It is a little way below the 
star Eta, one of the seven stars of the 
Plough, or Ursa Major. 

The Whirlpool Nebula is quite in¬ 
visible to the naked eye, but can be 
seen as a faint sphere of nebulous light 
in small telescopes. Its exact position 
relative to Eta and Zeta of the Plough 
and the faint stars in the vicinity is 
shown above. The photograph which 
we give only remotely conveys an idea 
of its splendour. 

It represents a vast assemblage of 
some hundreds of millions of suns and 
doubtless as many, if not more, worlds 
revolving round them. These suns are 
so numerous and so far off that indi¬ 
vidually only a few giants among them 
can be distinguished. All are travelling 
at great speeds comparable to that of 
the suns of our own universe, and are 
arranged in vast streams of suns and 



The Whirlpool Nebula 


nebulous matter that radiates spirally 
outward from a dense centre, as if 
colossal forces hurled them ever farther 
outward as a result of the terrific 
rotational speed. This reaches as much 
as 200 miles a second in some areas. 

. The clear white dots on the photo¬ 
graph represent suns of our own Uni¬ 
verse. These are comparatively near 
to us and their distance may be a 
thousand light-years or so. But those 
in the Whirlpool Nebula are much more 
than a million light-years distant. 

There are, however, many universes 
known that are from ten to a hundred 
times farther than this until their very 
existence is lost in an eternity of Time 
and Space. G, F. M. 
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THE SHADOW 


CHAPTER 47 

Eyes Are Opened 

uymer' halted a moment to take his 
bearings, then led straight on through 
the silent and lonely expanse by a track on 
which the turf had scarcely been bruised. 

. Presently they branched off to climb a 
steep rise, when Peter saw that they had 
come to the skirts of the moor and below 
them could distinguish the cart road to 
Torridge. 

Here' on the crest of the rise Guymer 
bade him lie down and, dropping himself 
beside him, propped on his elbows, he 
levelled a long and searching gaze on the 
road. Peter realised that Don Rafael would 
pick them up here, and that it was his car 
for which Guymer was watching. 

So they waited, watching the road in 
silence while the long minutes passed, until 
Peter whispered : 

" You haven't answered my question.” 
Without removing his eyes his com¬ 
panion responded : 

“ How did I know the Dagos were after 
the Colonel ? Well, you see, I’d had word 
in the States that Don Rafael had flitted; 
and if the Don were making for England 
he’d go on one errand, so I guessed it was 
time to seek out my master.” 

“ And on your way you heard they were 
after Colonel Grovel ? ” 

“ I heard it in Liverpool from a fellow 
who’d crossed with them. . In their pay he 
was, but he ratted. Though to do him 
justice,” Guymer added, with a grim laugh, 
” ho didn’t rat till my knife was pricking 
his throat.” 

“ But he didn’t tell you about Scharncr ? ” 
” He didn’t. Scharner didn’t cross with 
the rest and none of them know of him. I 
calculate that it was only after they'd 
landed that they found he was here already 
on the same errand, Sent along beforehand 
by the Dictator himself, as I reckon.” 

Peter pondered this. Then : 

“ It’s so strange,” ho uttered. ” You 
remember that evening that you peered 
through the window into the hall ? Major 
Chris was very suspicious of you.” 

” Aye, no doubt, no doubt,” said Guymer 
complacently. " I was peeping in to take 
a good look at Scharner when he was off 
his guard to sec if ho was anybody I knew.” 
” Do you think ho suspected you ? ” 

“ That I don’t know,” said Guymer. 
‘ But I made sure that I’d never seen him 
before. I never felt easy about him, not for 
a day, but when I hinted as much to the 
Colonel he only laughed at me. .Scharner 
was your tutor, he said, and one of the 
family.” 

” Yes,” rejoined Peter, “ but I don’t 
understand still ; for Abbot says you told 
the servants that Scharner came from South 
America.” 

“ I was sounding them,” explained 
Guymer. “ Servants learn many things, 
and being so uneasy about the man I told 
them that he was a Dago to see if it drew 
them. But my shot at a venture went wide, 
for none of them took it up.” Then Guymer 
rose. " The car’s a long time,” he muttered. 
“ I hope they haven’t intercepted the Don.” 

“ Would they be on the look-out for him, 
do you think ? ” 

” Hardly, For they’ll have their hands 
full with the Colonel, and they won’t be 
aware yet that the Don knows where they 
are hidden.”• ■ 

“ I expect it was Scharner who told them 
to strike at-once, because it was too risky 
to wait any longer. You see,” said Peter, 
" Major,Chris' had been questioning him.” • • 
” And he saw that his game was up- 
Very likely,” growled Guymer, as he flung 
hiihself down again and his face grew more 
anxious. ” Would to heaven I’d known that 
my master had gone out last night.” 

” You didn’t know ? ” 

-" I was on the moor with the -Don.” 
Peter’s curiosity was boiling still. 

"Did you get into touch with Don 
Rafael,” he asked, " as soon as you reached 
Falcon’s Flight ? ” 

” I was looking for him and I found him.” 
” And he was trying to track down the 
South Americans ? ” 

“ It was only yesterday that he ran those 
foxes to earth. They are on the coast beyond 
Riding, and that’s where we’re bound, if 
the car comes, if the car comes,” Guymer 
said hotly. “ The Don isn’t one to waste 
time. Can you see anything moving yet ? ” 
There was nothing but silence. 

Then restlessly Guymer began to finger 
his knife. 

“ They’ll have set a watch on Falcon’s 
Flight,” he remarked, “ and- the Don has 
had to dodge it; that’s what delays him. 
And to think that if they hadn’t struck tlieir 


blow yesterday we’d have turned the tables 
on them today ! The Don and I spent last 
night in making our plans and this morning 
he set off to inform Colonel Grevcl and fetch 
him along against them.” His hard eyes 
grew harder. “ A day too late, a day too 
late ! ” he cried bitterly. 

" Oh, Guymer, don't you believe that 
we’ll save Colonel Grevel ? ” 

" And Miss Charity ? Who knows ? 
That’s as may be,” growled Guymer. 

His answer filled Peter with terror. Was 
not Charity at least to be spared ? Had the 
scoundrels not promised to send her back 
safely ? He reminded Guymer of this, and 
got but cold comfort. For, “ Who’d take 
their word ? ” the man muttered, aucl sprang 
to his feet again. 

“ If the Don’s not here in ten minutes 
I’m off by myself. I’ll find some means to 
reach them. Sly place is beside my master.” 

And I’m going with you,” cried Peter. 
” I'm going .with you.” And then the ques¬ 
tion which had been vexing the back of his 
mind came out with a rush. " But liow could 
Colonel Grevel know where to go to them ? 
Their summons merely mentioned ‘ the 
place which you know of.’ Don Rafael only 
discovered it yesterday, so how could the 
Colonel know ? ” 

“ When we find my master we’ll learn 
how he knew,” Guymer replied. " If we 
find him alive,” he added under his breath. 

And on this he gave a great shout; stood 
rigid and pointed. 

He was pointing towards a specie which 
moved on the roach 

CHAPTER 48 
Into the Battle Zone 

T was a racing car, devouring the road, 
with Don Rafael at the wheel but no 
other occupant, and immediately it came to 
a standstill below them they dashed down 
with the objects which Guymer had brought 
and, leaping into the tonneau, were off and 
away. Then Peter perceived that Don 
Rafael had a bundle beside him and 
wondered what it contained, but dared not 
inquire, nor would his voice in any case 
have been audible so tremendous was their 
speed and the rush of the air, 

Guymer put his mouth close to Peter’s 
ear. " We are bound,” he uttered, “ for 
Laxham ; that’s some miles beyond Riding. 
But the Don can’t go direct; he’ll have to 
go round or else he'd risk any chance wo 
have of surprising them.” 

Peter had heard of the fishing hamlet of 
Laxham, with its little harbour at one time 
so full of brown sails, but of recent years 
falling more and more into solitude since 
the new pier and breakwater had drawn 
the fleets into Riding; Laxham, snuggling 
at the base of its cliff in the scoop of water 
between Frenchman’s Head and Bow 
Merry; Laxham, with its derelict coast¬ 
guard station and a sti'ip of very smooth 
and white beach. And Peter remembered 
how Charity had informed him that some¬ 
times in good weather, to save themselves 
harbour dues, the onion sellers from Brittany 
in their black caps would beach their boat 
on that strip and leave one to guard it 
while the others slung their onion poles 
and marched off, carrying their trade for 
miles down the coast. 

And at this Peter’s mind took a leap for¬ 
ward. Had the scoundrels into whose 
power the Colonel had fallen a vessel lying 
discreetly off Laxham, he wondered ? Had 
they chosen Laxham for their headquarters 
not only because it afforded such a good 
hiding but because it afforded as well such 
swift means of escape ? A boat from the 
beach to a vessel lying off shore ; waiting 
with her steam up night after night; with 
her papers forged, if need be; her crew 
desperadoes ; and so to the open seas while 
her iron plates shivered and the smoke 
poured out of her funnels in a dark flood. 
Oh, Peter’s imagination pictured it all. 

Not a word had left Don Rafael’s lips yet. 
He was crouched at the wheel, his great 
shoulders set fiercely and his face, could 
Peter have seen it, dark as the night, while 
the long, lean car swept over the moor like 
a flame. The roofs of Riding seemed to 
spring forward to meet it, but Don Rafael 
would avoid Riding lest he be challenged, 
and curving inland he left habitations 
behind him and so, with more caution, 
debouched on the hill above Laxham, a 
sparsely timbered hill which dropped 
toward Bow Merry. 

And now Peter fell to wondering how 
many their adversaries would number and 
whether he would come face to face with 
Scharner. AU his body was surging with 
one wild longing to come face to face with 
Continued on the next page 


An East End Minister 

asks the help of 

our 200,000 Readers 

Dear C.N. Readers, 

The Mission, of which 1 have the honour to be Superintendent, carries on a 
large work—spiritual and philanthropic—all the year round among young and old, 
hut chiefly among the young. And it has been doing this for forty-five years. 

I ask you to'help me by sending a gift as often as you can. Wouldn’t it bo 
nice if you could 

Adopt the Little East End Children? 

But yon say “ How can that be done ? ” Well, here is 
one way. During the winter 52,000 breakfasts arc given to 

Hungry East End 
Boys and Girls 

whose'fqthers and mothers sometimes 
do not know where the next meal is 
coming from. 

Every half-crown you send me pays 
for 10 of these breakfasts. 

Besides this over 1,000 children 
come to our movie-picture show every 
night; they like it so much (you read 
all about it in the C.N. a little time ago). 

Next week I will tell about our 
Medical Mission, Sunday Schools, 
Children's Missions, Scouts, Guides and 
Brigades. There is no poorer and more 
ovcrcrow’dcd part of London than 
Stepney. I shall eagerly watch for the 
postman, and when I write thanking 
you for your gift I will send you our 
44 East End Star,” printed by our own 
boys. 

Yours sincerely, 

F. W. ClIUDLEIGII. 

Please address the envelope to 
The Rev. F. W. Chudlcigh, 



EAST END MISSION 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 
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SHREDDED 
WHEAT- 


EIGHTPENCE 

(U.K. Price only) 


Britons make it- 
it makes Britons 
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cures colds and 
relieves catarrh by 
searching out the 
germs and clear¬ 
ing all the nasal 
passages. 

First thing every 
morning put a drop 
of “ Vapex " on 
your handkerchief. 
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Of Chemists 2/- & 3/* ^ 
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PROSPEROUS 

CANADA 

C ANADA is the most prosperous and most rapidly- 
growing country in the world. The prosperity 
arises from great natural resources worked by an 
intelligent and industrious 
population. Canada grows 
world’s championship wheat, 
and in larger quantities 
for export than any other 
country. Twelve times in 
fifteen years British settlers 
in Canada have won the 
World's Wheat Champion¬ 
ship. Live stock; bacon, 
butter, cheese, fruit—all 
farm products—are pro¬ 
duced in great quantities 
and are of the highest 
quality. 

THERE IS LAND IN CANADA 

for every industrious, ambitious settler ' who will 
apply himself to farm work. Some of it may be taken 
free as Government grants; for settlers with capital 
there are many attractive investments. Freehold land ; 
low taxes. Men planning for their own future, or for 
the future of tlieir families, should investigate Canada. 

BOY SETTLERS 

between 14. and 19 years of age receive free transpor¬ 
tation and are placed by Government Officials in 
approved farm homes. 

GET THE FACTS 

Full information about settlemept opportunities 
in’Canada, and. reduced and free passages,‘‘may be 
bad upon application to: Director of European 
Emigration (Dept. C.N.), Canadian Building, Tra¬ 
falgar Square, S.W.i, 
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JACKO DOES IT AGAIN 


Scharner and spring at the man. Scharner 
the traitor, the treacherous scoundrel t 
Scharner who had imposed upon his, 
Peter's, father, and abused the' hospitality 
of Colonel Grevel. Scharner who had eaten 
the Colonel's salt and repaid him by betray¬ 
ing him to his assassins. . ' 

And Scharner who had put Charity into 
this danger ! 

And' then his thoughts went flying to 
Major Chris. Major Chris would be sitting 
in his chair, thinking of them, with Abbot 
all on edge fluttering anxiously round him. 
Major Chris would be sitting very quiet 
and still,'his face very calm, Peter thought, 
his mouth very steady; or maybe he would 
have Mrs. Grevel beside him, and he would 
be comforting her and encouraging her, 
speaking to her gentle and true things and 
wise things, comforting her but of all his 
own wisdom and patience., 

Peter gulped unsteadily, seeing this picture. 

They had not encountered a soul yet, so 
that Peter was marvelling how Don Rafael 
had discovered "those unfrequented ways, 
until,he came later to learn that the Don 
owed his knowledge to his long and tireless 
search for his enemies' whereabouts. But 
now there were more signs of life as they 
dropped towards Bow Merry. A charabanc 
met them, climbing the hill with excur¬ 
sionists, a motor-cyclist rattled past with a 
hoot, for Don Rafael was taking his car on 
with caution, and Guymer had put his 
wicked knife out of sight.' Instead of three 
desperate souls on a desperate errand they 
might have been merely a light-hearted trio 
of tourists. 

Then they came to a rutted wagon lane 
once used by the carters in conveying .the 
granite and limestone for Riding’s break¬ 
water. Into this'lane the car was turned 
bumping, and drew to the bank, where Don 
Rafael shut off the engine and turned round. 

“ Listen," he said, " while I give you the 
lie of the land. At the end of this lane is 
the road which runs behind Laxliam. Half 
way along that road, before you reach 
Laxliam, - stands a . garage which doesn’t 
appear to do very much business." 

" I knpw it," said Guymer. “ It’s a poor 
spot to pick for a garage.” 

" But well for us that it’s there,” said 
the Don, smiling harshly, “ for it figures in 
my plan, if things turn as I hope. The house 
Continued in the last column 


W hen Aunt Matilda was ordered 
away by her doctor she could 
not decide what to do with her dearly- 
beloved parrot. 

“ Do you think they will allow me to 
have Polly in the hotel ? ” she asked. 

“ No, I don’t,” replied Mother Jacko. 
“ For you would have to keep her in 
your bedroom, and how do you think 
the other visitors will like to hear her 
screeching ‘ Time to get up, old lady ! 


Time to get up ! ’ morning after morning 
at half-past six ? ” 

“ Then I shan’t go away at all! ” 
declared Aunt Matilda, who was on the 
verge of tears. 

“Nonsense!” said Mother Jacko. 
“ Bring her here, we’ll take care of her.” 

Aunt Matilda was delighted. The next 
day Polly arrived in great state, and was 
set in her cage on a little table in the 
parlour window. . 

It was a safe place for her, for the 
parlour was seldom used. 

Jacko sneaked in there one afternoon 
to escape Mrs. Utang, whom he couldn’t 


bear. Directly he heard her voice he 
made for the parlour—and took Pussy 
with him to keep him company. 

But even with Pussy to play with he 
found it dull. Besides, it was tea-time 
and he was getting hungry. 

He determined to creep out, take some 
food from the larder, and creep back. 

“ Now, don’t you . interfere with 
Polly,” he said to Puss. " Come here ! 
I’ll tie you up to make sure.” 


And so he did, much to her disgust. 

He came back in a few minutes, his 
pockets bulging ; but as lie opened the 
door there was a startling crash ! 

It was the table. An innocent thrush 
was hopping about on the window-sill, 
and Pussy was after it at full speed. 

Jacko yelled—and so did Polly I 
There was a fine commotion. 

There was no great harm done, 
though Mother Jacko was none too 
pleased when she caught sight of her 
worlcbasket. 

Nor, indeed, was Jacko—when his 
father came home ! 


they are in is about a mile from that 
garage, to which you,” he pointed at 
Guymer, " are going to belong.” Then he 
touched the bundle beside him. “ I have 
your overalls here. Aye, and your clothes 
as well, lad,” he added to Peter. 

Guymer was staring. Peter’s eyes were 
wide with astonishment. 

" You haven’t told us your plan, master,” 
muttered Guymer. 

. “ Was I ever without an expedient ? ” 
answered Don Rafael. “We have to break 
into that house and rescue my friend. We 
shall do it best by intercepting his 
daughter.” 

“ You believe,” growled Guymer, " that 
they'll keep their word and restore her." 

“ I do. With the woman who kidnapped 
her. And by the way we’ve taken, They 
must choose a devious route that is free of 
the traffic and they can’t have sent her off 
yet or We should have met them, I’ve been 
praying we wouldn’t meet them.” 

Peter's amazement was mounting. 

“ Why ? ” he exclaimed. 

The Sixth Swordsman looked into Peter's 
eyes keenly and searcliingly. " Because,” 
he replied, ” I want to meet the child near 
their house, where your part begins, lad—■ 
if you have the pluck to play it ? ” 

Peter’s eyes did not flinch. 

V I’m quite ready,” he breathed. 

“ Very well. We'll get on. If things turn 
out as I hope-” 

“ You mean if they’re keeping Charity ? ” 
Peter cried hoarsely. 

“ Yes,” Don Rafael assented, in a grave 
voice; "if they have sent her already by 
the main roads we’ll have to rush on them 
openly with a poorer chance, much poorer, 
of saving her father.” 

“ You think they’ll give him some shrift 
before——” Here Guymer stopped with a 
gesture which made Peter shudder. 

” I think so,” murmured Rafael. ".They 
would scarcely dare to take his life on 
British soil until they had made good their 
own means of escape, Their more likely 
plan is to smuggle him on to their vessel, 
and for that they will hart: to wait for the 
dusk and the tide. Which again makes 
me think that they’ll keep the girl till 
they’re ready. Would they free her until 
they were out of danger themselves ! ” 

” Then in that case,” growled Guymer, 
" I reckon we’ll have a long wait,” 

TO BE CONTINUED 



As he opened the door there was a startling crash 


See the World 


as by Television 

Before your children have grown up, Television may 
enable them and you to “ see by Wireless ” any part 
of the world. This will be unending delight for those 
who live to enjoy it, but they must wait for wireless 
vision to be perfected. 

You need not wait more than a few hours for a work that 
gives you in six lavishly illustrated volumes a vision of 
the interesting lands and peoples of all the-world in full colour, 
and vivid, exciting descriptions of them written in the most 
engaging maimer by eye-witnesses of every scene. 


TIT ere you see the re- 
-*• ligions, superstitions, 
witchcraft and magic of 
tropics and arctic circle. 
Here the eyes of the great 
cats haunt the jungle, to 
stalk the unconscious hunter. 
There the gorgeous colours 
of strange birds shift and 
shine in the sun, volcanoes 


burst into fire and great 
waterfalls rush down in 
foam. Some savage king 
is heavy with, stifling clothes 
for his naked people to 
admire, and whole races 
wear little or nothing. All 
this and more, in full colour, 
with thrilling descriptive 
chapters you will find in 


LANDS and PEOPLES 


in 6 large volumes 


Boys and girls can profit 
as fully as grown members 
of the family by pages so 
excitingly interesting and- 
yet so clearly written. To 
them it is like the talk of a 
sailor friend, home from 
the sea. To you, if you have 
never travelled,, it is as 


rich as the stored memories 
of many , a voyage. Ask any 
who have journeyed far, and 
they will tell you that the 
greatest reward of travel is to 
recollect,what was beautiful 
and wondrous in the lands 
that they have seen, and 
describe them to others. 



you can see them more clearly 
than the returned voyager in his 
mind’s eye, and you can read 
more surprising and fascinating 
things about them than you 
could carry in your head, even 
if you liad yourself travelled 
the whole world. It is impossible 
to over-state the interest and 
excitement of these volumes, 
or their geographical value. 

To form an idea of the unending 
pleasures and uses which these 
volumes will bring to your home, 

Write for the Richly Illustrated 
. Free Booklet 

It contains specimens of the 
2,500 pictures and of the 575 
picture pages in all the colours 
of life, and the other features 
which make “Lands and Peoples " 
so fascinating ; a full list of 
contents . showing exactly what 
the six beautiful volumes contain ; 
and exact colour representations 
of the volumes themselves, in the 
different bindings from which you 
can choose, and which give new 
dignity and culture to the aspect 
of your home. 


Send the Coupon below for 
The Free Illustrated Booklet 
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“CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER” COUPON 

for Free Booklet 

The Educational Book Co., Ltd., 

Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4. 

Dear Sir,—Please forward me, FREE and POST FREE, a copy 
of your illustrated booklet describing “Lands and Peoples,” 
and giving full particulars of the subscription terms for the work. 


Name . 
Address. 


Occupation 
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The Children's Newspaper 
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The Proprietors of 

WRIGHT’S 

COAL TAR 

SOAP 

have ■pleasure in offering the following 

CASH PRIZES 

for the best specimens of handwriting 

THEY WILL BE DIVIDED INTO 4 CLASSES AS UNDER: 

D 

From 16 to 18 years 

10 PRIZES OF 

£5 5 0 each. 

---INSTRUCTIONS —— - 

WRITE THE FOLLOWING ON A SHEET OF PAPER: 

The law of the Bath is self-evident quite, 

For would you be healthy and strong, 

With WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 
You are sure to be right, 

But wash without Wright’s you’ll be wrong. 



A 


B 


C 

Up to 8 years ol age 

From 8 to i2 years 

From i2 to 16 years 

10 

PRIZES OF 

10 

PRIZES OF 

XO 

PRIZES OF 

£1 

1 0 each. 

£2 

2 0 each. 

£3 

3 0 each. 


icr pla< 

ADDRESS, AGE and the CLASS under 
which Competitor has entered. At the 
bottom left-hand corner, Parent, Guardian 
or Teacher must state that he or she is 
of the age stated. Competitors may send 
in as many attempts as they like but 
' each must bo accompanied by an 


OUTSIDE PRINTED WRAPPER from 
WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP, sold 
everywhere at 6d. per tablet. The deci¬ 
sion of the Managing Director will bo 
final. No correspondence can be enter¬ 
tained. Last day for receiving replies 
March 31st, 1930. The results will be 
announced in tho “ Daily Mail ” April 26th, 


Address entries to Class A, B, C or D, " HANDWRITING COMPETITION,” 
Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 44/50, Southwark St., London, S.E.i. 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole families than 
any other Magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

TTIIS wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
captivating articles, photographs from every part 
of the world, and exquisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight you. Children love 
it and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without 
reading it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value 
and outlook. It deals with all the things that really 
matter in this world in a manner so simple that all can 
understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Mee, Editor of ’ the Children’s 
Newspaper, and is the magazine which a Government 
Committee on Education declared to be excellent and 
beyond praise. Order your copy today. 

MY MAGAZINE 

The Monthly Companion ol the Children’s Newspaper 

March issue now on sale - - • - - - Is, 



A Useful Gift for Radio Enthusiasts. 


PLEASE MENTION Children's 

Newspaper when answering 
advertisements. 


“The Amateur’s Guide” 


A 6d. HANDBOOK 

FREE today with 



Buy Your Copy ROW l 


-■ ■ ■ ■■■■ —. • ■ - 

Joiptfsdo 

“SILKY FIBRE “ ASEPTIC HANDKERCHIEFS arc 
the recognised cleanly means of treating NASAL 
CATAHIlll, Colds, JI leusles, etc. Used once and des¬ 
troyed,* the risk of infection is eliminated. Beautifully 
soft and absorbent. 50 for 2/-. Also “ Tolnoco Papier 
Crcpon," 1/3 and 1 / 9 , at all Chemists, or Post Free with 
Children's Fairy Story from Tho Tolnoco Handkerchief 
Co., Ltd. (Dept. P.W.), 55, Hatton Garden, London, 15.0.1. 


M It Is <3 re at fun making 
f ‘ things yourself. Take up 

HANDICRAFTS 

a game you mill never 
tire of. Send Ystamp for 
the Dryad book of 
Handicraft Materials 
covering HOdifPerent crajts. 

DRYAD HANDICRAFTS 

DEPT fcA LEICESTER. 


I^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 8oz. 2/-; 

lb. 5 / 6 ; Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Seek-*'etc. Navy and Grey Yarn, lib. 3 / 10 , post free. 
TURE WOOL SERGES from 3/4 J per 
yard. Reliable Tweeds, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 6o YEARS' REPUTATION. 

E G E R T O N m - Welli ngton, 

BURNETTS, 

N.C. Dept. 



POCKET MICROSCOPE 

Just the thing for Nature 
Study. Will give hours of 
joy. Superior Microscope, 
complete with tweezers, three 
objects, three glass slides in 
case, 4 /Qpostfree. Microscope, 
with three slides, 2/6 post free. 

NORWOODS (Dept. C N.) 

16, CULLUM STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will reocivo a handsomo Lever 
Pelf-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet prico 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/» extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its. a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6 d. ayear. (Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

How Deep ? 

A surveyor who was planning a 
road through a swamp was 
testing the depth of water and 
mud with an eighteen-feet pole; 

“ How deep is the mud ? ” 
asked his assistant. 

“ Well,” said the surveyor, “ my 
pole is twice as deep in water as 
in mud, and twice as much above 
both as in water and mud 
together.” 

How deep was the mud f 

Answer next week 

Is Your Name Bishop ? 

'J'HIS surname, like Pope and 
Abbot, has an interesting 
link with bygone customs. It does 
not mean that an ancestor was 
a Pone or Bishop or Abbot, but 
that lie took one of these parts in 
the games and representations 
connected with church festivals, 
and that he came to be known 
among his friends as the Bishop or 
Pope or Abbot, until at last the 
description became a surname. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

]y[Y first is in lead but not in tin, 

’ My second is in lose but 
not in win, 

My third is in hoard but not in 
keep, 

My fourth is in nod but not in sleep, 
My fifth is in water but not in ice, 
My sixth is in wheat but not in 
. rice, 

My last is in yew but not in tree, 
My whole a Christian name you’ll 
See. Answer next week 

A Song for Camp 

W^hat shall we do with the 
thoughtless tripper i 
What shall we do with the thought¬ 
less tripper ? 

What shall we do with the thought¬ 
less tripper ? 

Early in the morning. 
Hooray and clear the litter, 
Hooray and clear the litter, 
Hooray and clear the litter, 
Early in the morning. 

Keep on keeping on until he’s 
tidy, etc. 

. Let him ride home with eggshells 
round him, etc. 

Let him slip up.on the peel of his 
orange, etc. 

Pictures From the Atlas 



JJere is 1 another picture from 
the Atlas—Japan turned into 
a sea-horse. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Saturn 
is in the 
South-East. 

In the evening 
Jupiter is in 
the South- 
West and 
Neptune is in 
the South. 

Our picture 
shows the 
Moon 9 p.m. on March 12 . 



A Word Square 

'J'iie following lines indicate 
font words forming a word 
square : 

My first most difficult will be, 

In my second a space you’ll see; 
Now my third will tempt you to 
stay, 

My fourth will indicate the day. 

A nswet next week 


Sayings Shakepeare Made 

T opd, what fools these mortals 
be. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, ii, 2 - 
A Daniel come to judgment. 

Merchant of Venice, iv, J. 
A snapper up of unconsidered 
trifles. Winter's Tale, iv, 2 . 

I have bought golden opinions 
from all sorts of people. 

Macbeth, i, 7 ., 

We cannot all be masters. 

Othello, i, 1 . 


Gossamer 

J)URJNG the next few weeks 
anyone walking along 
country roads may see the silky 
threads known as gossamer floating 
in the air or hanging on bushes. 

Gossamer is made by the young 
of certain spiders, and by spinning 
it out in the breeze they are carried 
into the air and often float long 
distances. This is one of Nature’s 
methods of preventing overcrowd¬ 
ing as the tiny aeronauts could 
not possibly migrate so far if they 
only had their legs to rely on. 


fcl On Parle Francois 



La plate-bande Le meud Lo bow-window 

Va beefier dans une plate-bande. 
Je sais faire un noeud de ruban. 

Ce bow-window donne stir la mer. 


LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


How Many Scholars? 

120 boys; 60 girls. 

What Is It? Noise. 

Word Square 
AMENDS 
MINION 
ENABLE 
NIBBLE 
DOLLAR 
SNEERS 


Diagonal Acrostic 

Medallion 

pAssenger 

assurance 

penEtrate 

I n 0 f F a b 1 e 
fractions 
parch mEut 
g e ii e r a 1 L v 

II n d e r h a n D 

Enigma. Sleep. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


There are 3 d words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will appear next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Noxious fluid. 6 . :To set free. 12. Celestial 
objects resembling clouds. 14. Virginia.* 15. High artistts honour.* 
16. Rate of progress. 18. A wand. 19. Improved. 20. A common 
tree. 21. Donkey. 22. A narrow street. 23. The act pf inciting. 
25. A male relation. -27. Occupations. 23. Devour. 29. Vetch. 
30. Motorist’s sign. 31. Advertisement.* 32. Destructive. 34. A 
luscious fruit. 35. A rodent. 36. Decayed. 

Reading Down. 1. Child's name, for, father. 2. A measurement. 
3. To perceive. 4. Died.* 5. Tenders of the sick. - 6 . A boy. 7. 
That is.* 8 . An occurrence. 9. A local tax. 10. A vibratory motion. 
11. Organ of hearing. 13. Parted with. 17. Pertaining to the stars. 
19. To make fun of. 21. Gone to bed. 22. Thin. 23. The first man. 
24. Fleshy food. 25. Piquancy. 26. A gas used for electric signs. 
27. To strike gently. 29. An exclamation of rebuke. 32. Bachelor of 
Arts.* 33. Foreign Office.* 


Dr MERRYMAN 

“ Gentleman Overboard 1 ” 

There was great excitement on 
board the Atlantic liner. 

“ Man overboard! ” was the cry. 

“ Gentleman overboard, if you 
please,” said. Mrs. De Snobbe. 
“ That’s my husband.” 

Not Known 

The Oldest Inhabitant was being 
interviewed by a reporter 
from the local paper. ' - 

“ And to what 'do you attribute 
your longevity ? ” asked the 
journalist. 

“ Eh ? ” queried the old gentle¬ 
man, who was rather deaf. 

“ Your longevity,” repeated 
the reporter. 

“ Oh, so far as I remember,” was 
the reply, “ I’ve never had one.” 


When Hats Fly High 



W ,,e n gusty March begins to 
■■ blow 

It brings good luck to Mrs. Crow. 
Croaks she: “ I need not build a 
nest— 

I’ll just look on and take a rest.” 
She rests and waits and soon— 
hooray! 

The nest she hopes for comes her 
way. 

A cap’ it may be—if not that ' 

■ It’s probably a bowler hat. 

No farther boon from fate she begs, 
But settles down and lays her eggs. 

Two Ways to a Portrait 

amusing storv is related of 
an American lady painter 
who wished to paint the portrait 
of an old-Red Indian chief. 

“ 1 will only sit as your model 
if you give me five dollars,” said 
the chief. 

Not at all,” said the lady; 
“the portrait will be yours. 'It 
is a pretty present I am offering 
to you.” 

“ Yes, I understand exactly. 
But seeing that. I am sitting for 
you I ought to receive five dollars ; 
it is my price.” 

“ But,” insisted the artist, “ I 
am giving my work without pay¬ 
ment.” 

“ In that case,” replied the Red 
Indian, “ I prefer to buy a mirror 
for a few cents. 1 can then look 
at niyself as often as I like.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


LTope wanted to go to 
*■ * school ; but her mother 
said she was too small and 
must wait a year or so. 

So she did lessons which 
her mother used to set her 
every morning from ten to 
twelve. Hope sat at the little 
tabic in the bay window, and 
used to stare out and wish she. 
was at school. Then she 
noticed that the little boy 
next door did liis lessons 
every morning in the window 
too. But, she thought, it 
wasn’t so bad for him, for he 
had a real governess. 

“ That makes it more like 
school for him,” she said to 
herself. “ I wouldn’t mind 
doing sums at school, with all 
the other children, but it’s so 
dull doing them alone.” 


She looked out through the 
window at the little boy next 



door. lie waved his pencil at 
her, until his governess told 
him to go on with liis writing. 

Hope smiled to herself. 

" It looks just as if he’s in 
another class,” she thought, 


© Hope Goes to School 


“ I shall pretend that this is a 
school.” And then she had 
an idea. 

That afternoon she was 
very busy with her pencil 
and paint-box; and next, 
morning she fixed a card in 
tlie window facing next door. 
On it it said, in rather crooked 
letters, " Form One.” 

She saw the little boy laugh 
when he caught sight of it, and 
point it out to his governess. 

The governess smiled, and 
looked across at Hope 

Next day a ticket hung in 
the next-door window', bear¬ 
ing the words ” Form Two.” 

Hope w r as delighted. 

But there was an even 
greater surprise for her a week 
later, for her mother called 
her and said, “ I have been 


talking to Mrs. Williamson 
next door, Hope, and have 
arranged for you to have les¬ 
sons with her little boy Den¬ 
nis. It will be better for you 
than working alone.” 

Hope clapped her hands in 
delight. " Lovely!” she cried. 
" It’s the nicest thing that 
could happen.” 

You are to go in next doer 
to him,” said her mother, 
smiling, “ because he is rather 
a delicate little boy.” 

" Can 1 have a satchel ? ” 
asked Hope eagerly. 

" Yes ; we’ll go and buy 
one this afternoon,” said her 
mother. And so they did. 

And when Hope set out 
next day with her books in 
her satchel she felt she really 
was going to school at last. 


For 

your 

throat 

The ‘Allenburys’Glycerine 
and Black Currant Pastilles 
are manufactured from 
pure glycerine and the 
fresh juice of choice ripe 
black currants by a special 
process which conserves 
the full value and flavour 
•' of the -fruit. They have 
a demulcent and mildly 
astringent effect, most 
useful in allaying simple 
irritations of the throat. 

| They dissolve slowly and 
uniformly, and have a 
delicious, slightly acidu- 
lous flavour which is most 
refreshing. 




feLfPASTILIiES' 

Sal'S Per Box 


I 



There's a neat little clock. 

In the Schoolroom it stands 
And it points to the time 
With its two little hands. 

And how fast, when it’s time, 
Home to dinner we fly, 

For there’s lovely H.P. 

To have with our pie. 


Ask your Grocer for the nicest 

Sauce of an*. 



1 Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Ofliees : The Flcctway House, 
uiary 15,1920, at the Post Cilice at Boston, Mass. Subscription Bates: 
, Messrs. Cordon & Gotch, Ltd. South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. 



















































































































































































